




2 Timely Topics 
By Norman Thomas 


Federal Responsibility to Aid the Jobless—The War 
Bonus—Capitalist Logic—Government Ownership 
—Jails and Strike Relief—The Austro-German 
Union Blocked—War of the Future 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One Year .....-.- $2.00 
Three Months...  .75 
Six Months “eee 1.00 

















HOOVER CONTINUES TO PLEDGE 
Ss ITH redoubled energy Hoover, the business interests, and 
W most of the press, all of them impotent for good in the pres- 
ent emergency, attack by misrepresentation and abuse what they 
call the dole—as if our bread lines were not the most infamous 
sort of dole. And their own proposals 
for private and municipal charities are 
likewise a dole, inadequate in amount and 
subject to all sorts of political and other 
manipulations in administration. There 
can be no substitute for a great federal 
appropriation for relief or for increased 
income and inheritance taxes to pay for 
it. 








PAYING THE WAR BONUS 


HE case against paying the entire 

bonus to World War veterans in cash 
at this time is simply this: Such a pay- 
ment will almost inevitably be used to 
block the five billion dollar loan we have 
advocated for the unemployed. By no, 
means all the veterans are unempioyed 
and all the unemployed aren’t veterans. 
The basis for relief now is not service in 

NORMAN THOMAS an unnecessary war against Germany but 
service in the continuing war against poverty which the workers 


jhave always carried on. 














’ CAPITALISM AND ACTS OF GOD 


CURIOUS example of capitalist logic—or lack of logic—is to 
A be found in a recent issue of the Herald-Tribune. This paper, 
discussing the decrease in the volume of transit on New York sub- 
ways, points out, correctly enough, that this decrease temperartty 
knocks out the anticipated net profit in Samuel Untermyer’s unifi- 
cation plan and affects adversely the estimates of traffic on the 
new lines. It concludes with this sentence: “Naturally no one will 
blame engineers or politicians for failing to foresee such acts of 
God as war or depression; one can only point to the possibiilty of 
such failures as a weakness in government ownership.” But in the 
name of all the gods of Wall Street, how would private ownership 
help the matter? If there are unpredictable losses, private owners 
can’t meet them unless they have first been allowed unpredictable 
gains at great loss to the public. The real moral of the Herald- 
Tribune’s story is the direct opposite of what it thinks. Both war 
and depression, which at various times adversely affected the New 
York subways earnings or increased its expenses, are in no sense 
“acts of God.’ They are consequences of our crazy capitalist sys- 
tem wifh its conflicts for profit and its general chaos. Fublic own- 

‘shi y er capitalism might have its difficulties. They 
cae rel es sae po pote ear and operation and could 
be more equitably borne. Moreover as the Socialist principle spread 
to the establishment of planned production for use and not profit 
the “acts of God” of which the Herald-Tribune complains would 
become few and far between. 


THE TREND TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

N spite of the organized propaganda against public ownership, 
I in spite of misleading speeches against it which directors of the 
power trust are circulating among their stockholders, there isn’t 
any way out for the railroads or the coal mines except public own- 
ership and operation. Even some of the executives of these sick 
industries are beginning to admit it. The danger is that they will 
try to sell out to the government at swollen prices! In a very 
short time our hard job will not be to argue the necessity of public 
ownership but to have a proper plan for it. We don’t want the 
kind of public ownership which merely means that the government 
takes over only sick industries, What we want is the socialization 
of all key industries, emphatically including banking. 








JERSEY AND KENTUCKY JAILS 


‘VERY jail I have ever seen in any capacity—and I was re- 
E cently for a few hours the involuntary guest of the Paterson 
city Bastile—is of a sort to make the normal human being confined 
in it worse rather than better, more bitter toward society than 
when he was put in. They are monuments to human stupidity. It 
is one of the finest testimonies to humanity that men like Mooney 
and Billings and other heroes of labor can be confined in them ” 
long without being broken in spirit. I have just been hearing how 
well our comrade, Arnold Johnston and other prisoners in the mine 
war in Harlan County, Kentucky, are keeping up their spirit. It 
is magnificent. But the role of the operators and the politicians 
who serve them is despicable. What they are trying to do by end- 
less postponement is to wear men out and get them to agree to 
drop the fight and leave the county if they are released. 





FOR PATERSON RELIEF 
HE Paterson strike is making astonishing progress in face of 
the difficulties of this time of depression. The need for relief 

is, however, acute. The Emergency Committee for Strikers Relief, 

112 East 19th Street, New York City, of which I am cHairman, is 

q now sending relief to Paterson, continuing some relief to West Vir- 

ginia, and sending relief and defense funds to Kentucky. Con- 
tributions are always welcome. 


THE CUSTOMS UNION BLOCKED 
HAT eight to seven decision of the World Court against a Cus- 
toms Union between Germany and Austria is as thoroughly 
bad as some of the five to four decisions of our Supreme Court. 
The World Court has its uses but this decision emphasizes what 
sane men always should have known; namely, that international 
peace and justice can never be achieved simply by setting up some 
courts. There is certainly no justice, and to a layman not much 
law, about a decision which in the name of the peace treaties or of 
the agreements of the nations which made loans to Austria, pre- 
vents Austria and Germany from fostering a Customs Union. 
As a matter of fact, both Austria and Germany cancelled their 
plan before the decision of the Court. To this course they were 
h driven by France’s economic power. One of the worst features of 
the present situation in Europe is that with the comparative col- 
lapse of British finances France can dictate hard terms for her fin- 
' ancial health without any effective opposition. To military power 
} she adds financial power and she uses both in a frantic search for 
a false security based not upon good will but upon might. 

Under these circumstances the most recent French proposal! for 
pooling arms for the League of Nations to use against an aggres- 
sor is peculiarly bad business. What it means is that France is 
now pretty sure that she dominates the League of Nations and can 
make it as Clemenceau alwavs hoped it would be, an agency for en- 
forcing the Peace of Versailles. 

No wonder, then, that the Assembly of the League is opening 
under cloudy skies and with much pessimism in the hearts of 
friends of the League who had hoped it would be an agency of in- 
ternationalism. I do not think the League as such is so much to 
blame as are the nations which compose it. One of the serious 
consequences of British difficulty is that the influence of Great 
Britain, and especially of the Labor Government and Arthur Hen- 
derson at Geneva, has been sorely weakened. There won't be a 
gréat deal to hope for from the League until the workers are strong 
enough to compel their home governments to take a new attitude 

-on disarmament, imperialism, debts and reparations, and tarifts. 


» 


* THE FUTURE WARFARE 
‘ag UR American papers give us little news of the causes and 
program of the Chilean rebels. But it is highly significant 
that the backbone of their strength, the naval mutineers, broke 
under an attack. That raises several questions: If a navy can be 
whipped from the air, why a big navy? Still more important: 
™ what kind of violence will be useful in revolution if the air forces 








of the future. Will this make them shorter and hence lessen suffer- 
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The President Seeks 
To Shield the Rich 
At Expense of Poor 


a passes and a huddled man sits in the 

White House watching the clock as the 
hands slowly move to the noon hour in another 
cycle of economic and political history. In Ger- 
many only a few weeks ago it appeared to be 
five minutes to twelve. It is almost five minutes 
to twelve in the United States. The huddled 
man know it. He is watching the clock and is 
worried. 

German finances were sinking and the mora- 
torium followed. The huddled man in the White 
House now faces huge deficits in government 
finances while millions of the jobless and the 
hungry must be fed and sheltered. He fed them 
on words during the campaign of 1928; he has 
been feeding them words since the collapse of 
the capitalism he represents. 

In the 62 days of the new fiscal year the gov- 
ernment deficit is nearly 400 million dollars. He 
cannot curtail the public building and public 
works, the chief expense in his relief program, 
as that would add to the number of the idle. 
The postal deficit has doubled in two months 
compared with the same period last year. The 
estimated deficit by the end of the fiscal year 
will be two billion dollars. 


The President’s Dilemma 


The one hope of the huddled man in the 
White House is a recovery of capitalism in the 
next few months. There is no sign of recovery 
and within two months snow may be falling. 
There can be a0 definite recovery till Europe 
is out of its financial troubles and these are 
bound up with German reparations. The Ger- 
man moratorium is a-breathing spell, mot a so- 
lution. 

The hands of the clock move slowly to twelve. 
Shall he borrow more from the world’s master 
usurers, or recommend heavier taxation of great 
incomes, or advise some sort of a sales tax? 
There are rumors that he is opposed to increases 
in corporation and income taxes; that is, taxing 
the magnates in the upper section of our ruling 
class. The fat millionaires and billionaires would 
not like it. Hoover owes something to them for 
helping to market his campaign in 1928. 








But a sales tax! This would increase the cost 
of living and the increase would be borne by 
the working masses who are least able to bear 
it. There is a Presidential campaign next year 
and Hoover must face these masses in an appeal 
for their votes. From this point of view shift- 
ing a heavier load on our backs and on the eve 
of an election is a hazardous proceeding. 


That Terrible “Dole” ° 

Then there is the terrible “dole” as an alter- 
native. Hoover favored direct Federal aid to 
feed cattle in the draught area but-has opposed 
such aid for jobless workers. In some way 
this aid, he assumed, would undermine the “in- 
dependent spirit” of the unemployed and yet he 
recommended that states and municipalities 
should extend precisely such aid! 

So the huddled man in the White House land- 
ed in a dilemma of his own making. He believed 
that direct aid by the Federal government would 
be a “dole” that would undermine our “inde- 
pendence,” but similar aid by state and munici- 
pal governments would leave our “independence” 
as solid as a bar of steel. 

As the hands approach the hour of twelve 
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PAPA HOOVER REFUSES TO PERMIT TAXATION OF THE RICH 





Hoover knows that acute want and even actual 
starvation face many in the next few months 
and he favors “doles” by the states, cities, and 
private charity organizations. But even here 
he faces the fact that these agencies are not as 
able to help as they were last year while the 
needs that must be satisfied are greater than 
ever! 

It is a queer world in which the huddled man 
lives. He is like a man lost in an old world 
town. He turns to the right and turns to the 
left; he steps forward and moves backward, but 
he cannot find his way out. His words do not 
serve even himself. 
they have mocked the jobless and the hungry 
for nearly two years. 


Their echo mocks him as 


What’s to be done? The huddled man has 
difficulty in making up his mind. One of his 
cronies in the House, Chairman Wood of the 
House Appropriations Committee, was asked 
the same question. His answer was, “J think 
we had all better begin praying now and watch- 
ing for deliverance.” 


A Way Out Is Sought 


So the party that “is fit to govern” has. reach- 
ed the stage of prayer! Perhaps the huddled 
man has reached the same extremity. 
his predecessors, McKinley, turned to this source 
when puzzled about what to do about the Phil- 
ippines. He had said that annexation would be 
“criminal aggression.” He prayed and received 
light, recommending annexation as “benevolent 
assimilation.” 


One of 


As McKinley took refuge in words so it is 
now reported that the huddled man in the White 
House may do the same thing. Knowing that 
the burden of relief is too great to be borne by 
the states and cities he is said to be prepared to 
consider direct Federal assistance. One news- 
paper correspondent states that what form this 
aid would take, “what particular euphemism 
would be invented to render it palatable to the 
conservative tongue, is not apparent. The fact 
is that there is an increasing number of Repub- 
licans who consider it inevitable.” 


Hoover’s “‘New Day’’ 
et us gnake this plain. What is meant by 
“euphemism?” It means the substitution of a 

pleasing expression in place of one which is of- 
fensive. In other words, Hoover may be com- 
pelled to look for a word that is more pleasant 
than the word “dole” in order to mask the “dole” 
which grave conditions may force him to con- 
cede! 
McKinley substituted “benevolent assimila- 
tion” for the words “criminal aggression.” It 
»sounds so much nicer if you want to do some- 
thing that is “criminal” to call it “benevolent.” 
So the huddled man in the White House may 
seek consolation in doing something he does not 
want to do and masking it behind some inoffen- 
sive word. 
And this is the statesmanship we have in the 


age of a diseased capitalism that inflicts meas- 


ureless suffering upon the working class. We 
drift to five minutes of twelve and face the 
prospect of a universal charity “dole” when 








now placing the 
Grand Jury. It is 


Socialist Leader De- 
nounces Judge-Made 
Law—Will Carry the 
Fight to High Courts 


highest courts. 


tention on the efforts of the courts 
to break the Paterson silk strike 
last week when he openly defied 
an injunction and submitted to 
arrest. 

County Judge Forster Freeman | police. 
had handed down a decision that! 
the John Hand mill could not be} 
picketed, insisting that no strike 
was in effect there. Thomas and 
the strike leaders felt that the! 
court had overreached its author- 
ity by interfering in the strike on 
the side of the employers. The de- 
termination to make the test case 
followed. Thomas was arrested on 
Thursday. He was released on $15) 


during the Passaic 





are loyal? First Cuba and now Chile raise the question. Evidently 
f \ ing or will it add to the misery even of non-gombatant children? 


fighting from the air will dominate the domestic and foreign wars 
/} 
a 





\ 








ments will result. 
will be carried by Thomas to the! at the John Hand mill. The pickets 


| This is the second time Thomas, 
iS | Socialist candidate for 

ORMAN THOMAS, Socialist |in 1928, has defied arbitrary Jer-| sembly, was sent as leader. The, 
leader, focused national at-|sey public authorities intent on| picket line of twenty-one was then 
strike-breaking. The first time was | formed and immediately arrested. 


Montross is Arrested 


: Thomas Defies New Jersey Injuncti 
| On Paterson Picket Line; Will Carry Fight to 


case before a|& Sons mill. That afternoon the 
expected indict-| police of Paterson dispersed the 
The test case/ picket line of the A. F. of L. union | 


| then sent to headquarters for ad- 
| vice, and W. C. Montross, New 
President | Yorok Socialist candidate for As-| 


| 


mill strike when} In the preliminary hearing be-| 


he challenged a reign of terror by/! fore Judge Freeman, the court 
starting a mass meeting of work-| allowed a change. from the charge 
jers in direct defiance of the local| of illegal picketing to the charge 


jot “unlawful assembly,” under a 
common law dating back to 400 
| years ago in England. Illegal pick- 


The Paterson strikers are con-| eting in New Jersey must be prov- 
tinuing their fight against judge-|ed on the individ-ial merits of each | 
made laws and mass arrests, by|case. Unlawful 
mass violations of the arbitrary} proved if intent to do an unlawful 
rulings of Judge Freeman. A news-|act is shown, whether the 
paper interview given by Judge | ful act is or is not subsequently 
Freeman early last week laid down | committed. The prosecution ¢on- 
the opinion that mills not on strike; tended that the picket line was 
could not be picketed. He madej formed to destroy the property of 
bail. The Paterson authorities are special mention of the Jobe land ‘debs Aignd The fai  “waing Jeheriif sent « daked message 4a/ wand the police, he stated that the 


assembly can be 


unlaw- 


/ 


; 


( 





s Pigmy Statesmanship — 


Winter of Suffering 
Near, But Executive 
Offers No Program 


legislation for unemployment insurance would 
have, in part, provided for the grave emergency. 

In the past twenty years the masses have 
heaved nonentities into the chair of the presi- 
dents who have arrived there by marketing 
blessed words. Wilson came heralded as the 
agent of the “New Freedom” and transformed 
the nation into a penal colony under the direc- 
tion of government overseers and spies. 

Before him came Roosevelt with his “New 
Nationalism” which proved to be a loud noise, 
accompanied with a brass band, ringing the fire 
alarm, and calling the reporters for a good pub- 
licity story. 

The sainted Harding came with “Normalcy” 
and the Ohio Gang who looted at will. He 
passed and Coolidge was discovered riding the 
escalator into office. “Keep Kool with Kal” 
was the best that his backers could offer. 

Hoover was next in the line of succession. He 
also had something “new.” The “New Liber- 
alism,” Ray Lyman Wilbur called it, or the 
“New Day,” the title of the published volume 
of his campaign speeches which Stanford Uni- 
versity sponsors. 

The “New Day!” What a mockery to the 
miliions of farmers and workers. Natural re- 
sources, raw materials, tools and machines, fac- 
tories and great plants in abundance. Millions 
desiring to use these and barred from using 
them. Those who own them cannot use them 
and those who can use them do not own them. 
Vast productive powers and widespread idle- 
ness. A great volume of wheat and many with- 
out bread. Too much cotton and millions of 
ragged children. Famine stalks in the midst of 
plenty! 

With all this as a background the huddled 
man in the White House looks for a “euphem- 
ism” and the agent in charge of House appro- 
priations thinks that we must begin to “pray 
for deliverance!” 


The Workers’ Only Weapon 


There is one consolation, Every working- 
man and woman who have a vote, and every 
other person who shares this ideal of a society 
where such wretched conditions cannot prevail, 
can strike a blow against this decaying system 
and the politics that sustain it. The Socialist 
ballot is a powerful weapon that can be used to 
unseat the witless supporters of this decaying 
old capitalist system. 

The natural resources, the raw materials, the 
tools and the machines, the factories and great 
plants can be assembled, can be organized, di- 
rected and managed, and made to function for 
and to serve the welfare of the disinherited mil- 
lions. A Socialist cooperative world of cone 
scious control can master our industrial powers, 
bring them under intelligent control, and assure 
security, leisure and happiness to all. 

To win a single seat in a city council or a 
legislature is a thrust forward in this battle. To 
win a city is to capture a fortress of this dying 
capitalism and to encourage others to do the 
same. One by one as our ballot power increases 
the seats of power can be occupied and used for 
this Socialist transformation. 

Join this army of emancipation. The doors of 
the Socialist Party are open to the masses. En- 
ter and make it the instrument of your battles 
for the liberation of 





yourselves and your class. 





on J udge: Is Arrested 





preliminary hearings do not ad- 
mit of evidence 
and the twenty-one were released 
in bail pending action of the Grand 
Jury. The judge warned all mem- 
bers of unions that picketing mil 
not on strike was declared by him 
t> be an unlawful act. 


for the defense 





ls | erty. 





expelled from 


Violation Agreed Upon 


the union, saying that the pickets 
wished to be released. Judge Free- 
man backed down to the extent of 
changing bail from cash to prop- 


While the sixty-eight were being 
the 
Thomas was being arrested at the 
John Hand mill for the same of- 





Highest Court 


Several Score Workers 
Are Jailed in Mass De- 
fiance of No-Picketing 
Ruling 





county jail, 
Police were merely following ore 


ders. The New York Times made 





In a special meeting of the|fenmse. Leading a picket line with his statement read, “the police are 
picket committee it was decided| 4. J. Muste, Rev. Bradford Young merely doing their duty : 
to violate the decision of Judge|2md Rev. Speare Knehel, Thomas 
Freeman in mass. The next day aj insisted on the right to picket| Pickets Unmolested on Friday 
line of 100 was thrown around the|When ordered by the police to The following day, Friday, & 
John Hand mill, led by Sascha| cease. A total of forty-six were longer picket line was thrown 
Zimmerman and Montross. From/|4rtrested including the above/around the mill from noon until 
this line sixty-eight were ar-| named. While being taken away in 5:15 p. m. No arrests were made. 
rested, including all the picket |@ patrol wagon the pickets shouted Friendly reporters pointed out twa 


captains and leaders. On arraign- | encouragement 
ment forty-nine pickets refused to 
accept bail and went to the county 
jail as a protest against the bench- 
made laws of Freeman. The ges- 
ture of defiance so disturbed the 
Passaic County politicians that the 





the 


with 


to 
workers left on the picket lines 
Thomas was offered the privilege 
of walking to the county court for 
arraignment, but he elected to ride 
rest of the 
Interviewed as to his attitude to- 


their 


the 


fellow who were on line 
were promptly taken off 
line Dy the picket captains, 
The Paterson newspapers of Sate 
urday announced that the John 
Hand mill was on an “extended 
vacation,” though his employes in- 
sist that it is a walk-out. 


f 


informers 
and thes 


waese 
the 


prisoners.” 
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Gcialists Ack 
Pinchot Call 
Special Session 


Reading Legislators De- 
mand Governor Act to 
Aid 900,000 Idle 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

EADING, Pa.— The Socialist 
R members of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly, Representatives 
Darlington Hoopes and Lilith Wil- 
son of Reading, Pa., have presented 
Governor Pinchot with a ringing 
challenge to summon the Assembly 
in special session fo act on a pro- 
gram to end unemployment suf- 
fering and agony amofig the work- 
ing class. 

The Socialist program for the 
second wealthiest and the largest 
industrial state in the Union, the 
keystone of American capitalism, 
is set forth in a. letter addressed 
to Pinchot. The letter follows: 

“When you discussed the unem- 
ployment situation before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature February 
10 you told us of the Pittsburgh 
plan of the work of ‘the Lloyd 
committee of Philadelphia and of 
local committees elsewhere, and 
said that these committees and 
private employers had the matter 
well in hand, and that it was not 
necessary for the Legislature to 
take any action. It is now gener- 
ally admitted that the Pittsburgh 
plan and the local relief commit- 
tees have failed utterly and that 
the total funds distributed to the 
unemployed have amounted to 
much less than 1 per cent of the 
total wages lost by them. 

900,000 Jobless in State 

“You have recently urged Presi- 
sdent Hoover to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress for the purpose of 
meeting this emergency. You said 
that there were over 900,000 un- 
employed in Pennsylvania and that 
hundreds of thousands will go hun- 
gry after every possible penny is 
secured from private charity and 
community assistance. Few people 
believe that President Hoover will 
act upon your suggestion or rec- 
emmend any effective action at 
the regular session of Congress. It 
is therefore imperative that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania do 
everything in its power to prevent 
suffering among its citizens, and, 
as you are the one who, as Gov- 
ernor of this Commonwealth, has 
the power to act immediately we 
are addressing this letter to you 
to most urgently impress upon you 
the necessity of calling a special 
session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature to meet not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1931. You have stated that 

‘\you expect to convene a special 
session to pass upon public utility 
legislation, so that it will be only 
a matter of advancing the time 
and including the unemployment 
problem in your call. 

“Unemployment is caused by the 
lack of purchasing power on the 
part of the workers due to the un- 
just distribution of our social in- 
come. It is agreed by students of 
the subject that it is not merely a 
temporary problem, but one that 
will continue indefinitely and prob- 
ably with increasing intensity un- 
til the cause is removed. As only 
matters mentioned in your call 
may be acted upon at a special 
session, it is very important that 
you include all phases of unem- 
ployment relief and cure. 

“The. following measures should 
be submitted to the Legislature: 

* “1, Appropriations for immediate 
relief. , 

. “2. Creation of an unemployment 
indemnity fund to be distributed 
among the workers unemployed on 
the basis of the number of depen- 
dents. 

“3. Income and excess profit 
taxes to raise funds for relief and 
indemnity. If the Supreme Court 
insists that a constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary to permit such 
legislation, we shall have to in- 
crease sharply inheritance and 
other taxes on wealth. 

“4. A thorough investigation of 
the prices of food stuffs, particu- 
larly bread. It is outrageous that 
the unemployed should have to pay 
10 cents for a loaf of bread when 
wheat is selling for 25 cents a 
bushel. 

“5. Establishment of six-hour 
Gay and five-day week for all 
workers. 

“6. State ownership of certain 
basic industries, particularly elec- 
tric power, including both hydro 
and mine mouth plants, and a 
memorial to Congress asking na- 
tionalization of coal mines, rail- 
roads and banks, as the minimum 
basis of any effective social plan- 
ning which is now recognized as 


. 
no 





Henderson 





Trade Union Congress 
Shows Resentment To- 
ward Proposed “‘Econ- 
omies”’ 


N Tuesday J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald completed his sep- 
aration from the British Labor anc 


a vote of confidence in Parliament. 


day debate in which the class lines 
were drawn between the Labor 
party and the Liberal-Conservative 


tion after an all-day debate marked 
by much bitterness, the motion be- 


into a committee of the whole to 
devise ways and means to restore 
the nation’s crippled finances by 
new taxation and economies in 
government expenditures, includ- 
ing drastic cuts in unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

The motion was approved by a 
vote of 309 to 250. Only eleven of 
MacDonald’s former Laborite sup- 
porters voted with the majority. 
The cleavage of opinion was 
marked and while the debate was 
proceeding seve-al hundred unem- 
ployed workers held a demonstra- 
tion against the new government 
in Parliament Square. 

Unions Hit New Government 

One day before this vote of con- 
fidence another Parliament was 
sitting at Bristol, the Trade Union 
Congress. 

The keynote speech was deliv- 
ered by Arthur Hayday, a Labor 
member of Parliament and presi- 
dent of the Congress. His speech 
contained a clear hint that the na- 


demanded by.a strong group of 
trade unionists during the coming 
months. 

“Unless we govern the banks 
they will govern us,” he declared, 
blaming political and financial in- 
fluences “of a sinister character” 
for wrecking the Labor govern- 
ment. Echoing the recent labor 
manifesto,~he asserted that Brit- 
ain’s social policy was “about to 
be violently reversed at the bid- 
ding of irresponsible and uncon- 
trolled financial interests whose 
existence is hardly known to the 
public.” 

“Our freedom must be 
boldly and constructively for a 
policy of our own framing, for 
which we shall be called upon to 
make many sacrifices in money,” 
he asserted. ‘“‘The loss we have 
sustained in the crisis is compen- 
sated for by what we have gained 
in clarity of vision, unity of pur- 
pose and strength of will.” 

Fight Cut in “Dole” 

The speech avoided any personal 
reference to Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald or his associates in the 
new government, but asserted they 
had been “decisively repudiated by 
the united labor movement.” 

It was, evident from the dele- 
gates’ reception of Hayday’s ad- 
dress that the congress will follow 
the lead of its general coumril in 
rejecting each and all the econ- 


used 





Socialist movement by obtaining | 


The vote was taken after an all-| 


coalition. The vote came on a mo-!| 


ing that the House resolve itself | 


tionalization of banking would be} 


(nd MacDonald 
Cross Swords in Debate 
On British Finance Crisis 








ae proposals of the leaders in the 
late Labor Cabinet, of which the 
council was informed before the 


several. condemnations will be 
passed upon proposals like the cut 
in the dole. 

There was a disposition to hunt 

for more scapegoats than those 
whom the general council was dis- 
| posed to send into the wilderness, 
j}and when Arthur Henderson at- 
| tends the congress later in the 
| week he will be speaking partly in 
his own defense against suspicions 
which were only half formulated 
in quickly stifled questions. 
On Tuesday decisive action was 
| taken when the Congress adopted 
a resolution declaring its ‘“‘strenu- 
ous and unremitting opposition to 
proposals to reduce the present 
meagre benefits of the unemploy- 
ed” and reaffirm its adherence to 
the policy of “work or mainten- 
ance.” Another resolution urged 
the abolition of centers for train- 
ing the unemployed in depressed 
areas. 

One delegate said it was useless 
to blame Premier MacDonald, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Snow- 
den and Dominions Minister Thom- 
as for collaborating with their op- 
ponents in the political world be- 
cause as trade unionists they had 
collaborated with the employing 
class. 

Silence Meets MacDonald 

When MacDonald entered the 
House on Tuesday he was received 
with cheers from his new assocl- 
ates in the Conservative and Lib- 
eral parties and with dead silence 
from his old Labor party mem- 
bers, banked solidly in the Opposi- 
| tion on the other side of the cham- 
ber. 

In his opening address, Premier 
MacDonald had to content himself 
with repeating the warnings he 
has been giving the country for 
the last three weeks, preparing it 
for the blow. The only specific cut 
he mentioned was that of £1,000 
(about $5,000) in his own salary of 
£5,000 (about $25,000). 

The present condition of national 
finances, in the opinion of his 
|Majesty’s Ministers, calls for the 
jimposition of additional taxation 
land for effecting economies in 
public expenditures. His Majesty 
}recommends the matter for con- 
sideration by his faithful Commons, 
and trusts they will make provi- 
sion accordingly. 

Then the Premier offered a mo- 
tion, which sefved as the basis for 
the day’s debate, to the effect that 
on Thursday the House would re- 
solve itself into a committee to 
devise ways and means to restore 
the nation’s finances. This was the 
test motion on which the govern- 
ment staked its chances of getting 
a vote of confidence. 

Henderson vs. MacDonald 

Henderson, who replied for the 
Opposition, denied that he had 
failed to realize the crisis and that 
he had refused, when a member of 
the late Labor government under 
MacDonald, to consent to make any 
cuts in expenditures. 











rupture with MacDonald, and that 


“We had agreed on ecqnomies in 
those Cabinet meetings,” he said, 
“aggregating £56,000,000 (about 
$280,000,000), but then were told the 
next day that was not enough and 
that £30,000,000 (about $150,000,- 
000) more was needed, the bulk of 
which would have to be taken from 
unemployment insurance. Not even 
to avert this crisis would I con- 
sent to that. I meant going at the 
problem from the wrong end.” 

Whatever the session may have 
lacked in the financial details of 
the new reform regime was made 
up in the interest in Great Britain’s 
political world being turned upside 
down. It was a remarkable spec- 
tacle, MacDonald and Henderson 
facing each other as Parliamen- 
tary foes, and MacDonald sharing 
a front government bench with 
Stanley Baldwin, Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel and other Tory and Liberal as- 
sociates, with only Philip Snowden 
and J. H. Thomas of his lifelong 
friends beside him. 

Socialist Press Critical 

On Wednesday MacDonald re- 
vealed the procedure his coalition 
will follow. He introduced the 
economies bill, which does not enu- 
merate the proposed cuts in ex- 
penditures but provides authority 
for making orders in council to 
put the new economy measures 
into immediate effect without the 
necessity of formal legislative bills, 
which would have to go through 
three readings and the committee 
stage in Commons and then be 
passed with the concurrence of the 
House of Lords. 

This means forcing his program 
through first and permitting dis- 
cussion afterwards! MacDonald 
has shifted farther to reaction than 
any of his critics anticipated. 


Opinion of the Socialist press 
abroad regarding the actions of 
MacDonald and Snowden appears 
unanimous. This is evident in com- 
ments by the Socialist press. Even 
Het Volk, of Amsterdam, which is 
considered moderate, condemns the 
alliance with the Tories and: Lib- 
erals. It also points out that the 
international working class is get- 
ting tired of this Samson-between- 
the-pillars-of-the-temple pose of 
the bankers who constantly threat- 
en the world with financial dis- 
aster unless their orders are heeded. 
Het Volk declares that the work- 
ers may decide to let Samson pull 
down the temple, for even though 
many “Phillistines” may be crush- 
ed, there will be enough left to 
build a new society, while capital- 
ism will be smashed under the 
ruins. 

The Arbeiter-Zeitung of Vienna 
draws attention to MacDonald's 
repudiation of the class struggle, 
the basis of Socialist philosophy, 
and says that he has fallen a vic- 
tim to a phase of the very struggle 
which he denied. 

In France Leon Blum makes the 
amusing comment that whereas in 
France Socialist renegades found a 
new political career after desert- 
ing the movement, in England de- 
sertion means the end of the politi- 
cal career of. deserters. 





GROUP of seventy young 
A campers and eight visiting 
leaders met over Labor Day week- 
end at the Rifton Camp of Pioneer 
Youth to discuss the youth move- 
ment here and abroad. A young 
Pioneer Youth member, formerly a 
Boy Scout, rose to speak. “The 
Boy Scouts do a lot of good work 
so long as they keep to the task of 
teaching woodcraft and nature 
lore; but they fail in their political 
involvement. And they fail be- 
cause their tendency now is to be 
too militaristic.” 

Walter Ludwig told the story of 
his four weeks camping in a tent 
colony of evicted miners in West 
Virginia. He told of an over-night 
hike with the miners on the ‘“‘Hun- 
ger March” to Charleston. A real 
Hunger March, with no food in 
their knapsacks and not enough 
blankets to go round, so that one 
boy sat up all night going from 
camp fire to camp fire. After hear- 
ing of the suffering in West Vir- 
ginia, the campers made a collec- 
tion of $7.50 to be sent them for 
food. Clothing will also be col- 
lected. 

The group then listened to re- 
ports on Pioneer Youth work’ this 
summer in the South and in New 
York City. Charles Fastov of 
Brooklyn told of the work in 
Sprague, Nerth Carolina, where 35 
children attended a play school of 





the only real cure for unemploy- 
ment. 

<e. Pennsylvania take the lead 
@ this emergency.” 





| Pioneer Youth. 


In this town the 
raiil bosses tnreatened to discharge 
workers who sent children to the 
school. | 
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Pioneer Youth Sums Up Its Summer’s Work 
With Discussion at Rifton on Youth Movement 


Riva Stocker of Vassar told of 
her work in a play school at Dan- 
ville. Susan Stix also reported on 
the Danville camp where the chil- 
dren here practically built three 
cabins. The work in New York 
City was reported by Dorothy Stall 
who led a play school. 

At the sessions on youth move- 
ments abroad, Fannia Cohn told 
of European youth movements and 
criticized them because, “Before 
1914 they were all against Wa? 
and when War came on, they were 
all patriots and went to fight.” Mr. 
K. N. Kini spoke of the youth of 
India. He said that before Mahat- 
ma Gandhi came to India in 1915 
the Youth were divided into three 
groups, none very effective in at- 
tempts to free India. Since then, 
India’. youth has been uniting 
forces until today there is a strong- 
ly organized movement with Na- 
tionalist sympathies. The Indian 
Youth movement is decidedly anti- 
militaristic and actively working 
for the non-violent program of 
Gandhi. 

Ludwig closed the conference by 
stating, ‘there is no youth move- 


Camp Eden Sessions 
Over This Week End 
To Have Big Throng 





The second annual unofficial 
conference of Socialist Party mem- 
bers from the Eastern States to 
be held at Camp Eden, Cold Spring, 
New York this Saturday, Sept. 
12, and Sunday, Sept. 13, has al- 
ready attracted a larger list of 
reservations than last year when 
over 150 attended. Reservations 
are still being taken, but not very 
many accommodations are open. 

Three sessions beginning Sat- 
urday afternoon, will deal with 
the international phases of the So- 
cialist program with special em- 
phasis on the international fac- 
tors influencing the depression in 
the United States and the prob- 
lem of disarmament under cap- 
italism, and with the Socialist Par- 
ty’s relation to unions. 





Relief Committee Is 
Principal Source of 
Coal Strike Relief 


In telling of the current de- 
velopments in the West Virginia 
coal situation last week, The 
New Leader noted two address- 
es where relief funds might be 
sent. Inadvertently, the name 
and address of the principal re- 
lief committee was omitted. This 
is the Emergency Committee for 
Strikers Relief, 112 East 19th 
street, New York City, of which 
Norman Thomas is chairman. 

The Emergency Committee 
has equalled its record of the 
last few years by sending more 
money to the West Virginia 
strikers than any other agency. 
It is busy at this time aiding in 
the necessary relief work which 
must be carried on to take care 
of miners and their families who 
fought valiantly during the 
strike. 














ThomasUrgesFranchises 
Stipulate Right of Labor 
To Organize in Unions 





Norman Thomas in behalf of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the 
Socialist party, at a hearing be- 
fore Deputy Comptroller  Prial 
Wednesday, asked him to recom- 
mend to the Board of Hstimate 
that all bus franchise or contracts 
contain a stipulation positively as- 
serting the right of the workers 
to organize in their own unions 
and to fix their wages by collective 
bargaining. This, in addition to en- 
dorsing the demand of the City 
Affairs Committee for the 48-hour 
week. 

“Already figures have been 
brought out in this inquiry to show 
that on the face of the terms they 
propose applicants for bus fran- 
chises are likely to make over 100 
per cent annually, yet no provi- 
sion is made for the workers on 
thees lites just as no provision 
has been inade by the city for the 
workers or subways,” Thomas said. 
“Not only do they have the seven- 
day week, they also have a wage 
scale below that fixed in cities 
where the union is recognized. It 
is intolerable that the city of New 
York is arranging franchises and 
contracts should take into account 
everybody except the men who do 
the work.” 

Jobs Lasted For Only 
About a Day or Two 


Ninety per cent of the 63,545 
jobs which the New York City 
Free Employment Agency claims 
it secured for the unemployed 
since its inception a year ago 
“lasted from an hour to a day or 
two,” admits Director Edward C. 
Rybicki. 

The report of the agency on its 

first year attacks employers who 
cut wages and proposes that “in- 
dustry shouldn’t operate on the 
five-day week but no employe 
should be permitted to work more 
than that period.” 
After admitting that almost 
50,000 persons didn’t even get one- 
hour jobs from the city agency, 
Rybicki claims “business is on the 
upturn; we have reached the peak 
of unemployment; the fall will 
witness a gradual revival of busi- 
ness.” 





Andy Mellon Cuts Wages 


Rumors of a 10 per cent wage 
cut by the Msllon-controlled Kop- 
pers Seaboard Coke Co. were 
neither denied nor affirmed by the 
various subsidiaries of the Kop- 
pers Co. in New York. In most 
cases questioners were referred to 
the main office of the company in 
Pittsburgh. Two plant managers, 
however, admitted the cuts. The 
manager of the Koppers Seaboard 
Coke Co. in Brooklyn admitted the 


10 per cent wage cut, saying. 
“That’s the cut that’s going 
arouad.” The plant at Kearney, | 


N. J.; denied a cut in hourly rates | 
but admitted a cut in piece work | 
rates. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











25% REDUCTION TO CITY 
AND UNION WORKERS 





The speakers and discussion | 
leaders are to be Norman Thom-| 
as, Harry W. Laidler, McAlister | 
Coleman, Leonard Bright, S. A.| 
deWitt, Henry J. Rosner, Edward | 
Levinson, Laurence Rogin, Max} 
Delson, Marion Severn, Murray | 


Baron, Nancy Elliott, Jack Alt- | 





ment started unless there are 
adults interested who will work | 
toward its development. The at- | 


titude toward the uniform worn by 
Boy Scouts should not be negative, | 
as the uniform merely prepares | 
them more readily to accept the | 
military training they get at col-| 
lege. Pioneer Youth takes no neg- | 
ative attitude toward War. It 
would develop the capacity for re- 
sisting war. Finally, because it be- 
lieves the labor movement is one | 
means by which social progress is | 
made, in place of having capital- | 
ists like Mortimer Schiff, and Ger- 
ard Swope on its board, it has the | 
idealists of the Labor Movement.” | 





ABERDEEN, Wash.—(F. P.)— | 
There will be no Washington state | 
interference in la®or dis-| 
putes if the Washington Bar As-| 
iation has its way. It has gone | 
on record by a substantial major- | 
ity as opposed to the creation of | 
such a body. Among arguments | 
against the plan were declarations | 
that state police usually become | 


poli € 


so 


| militiamen fighting against labor|dGamental reconstruction of the 


(2 aheaeanag 


;man, Nathan Riesel, Robert Delson | 


and Dan Golenpaul. Except for| 
the principal ones, the talks will } 
be limited to ten minutes and will | 
be coordinated. Theodore Shapiro | 
will summarize the results of the! 
discussion. | 

The total cost for the two-day | 
conference is $4.25, including the | 
conference fee and camp expenses. | 
For further information apply to| 
Max Delson, Room 1212, 270 | 
Broadway, New York City. 


Writer Sees Social Revolution | 


“To say that civilization is hell- |" 


bent for perdition is sheer non- 
sense. Civilization is merrily gal- 
loping toward a great and pro- 
found change,” says Hendrik Wil- 
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liam Van Loon, well-known writ- | —328 W. 125 St.. Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas 








er, in the current issue of The| 
Nation. “There is no crisis,” he| 
adds. 

“There is merely a revolution— 
a revolution which lives faithfully | 
up to its original definition: a fun- 
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1 ,500 Bonnaz Em broiderers 
Demand Raise, Cut in Hours 














ious Fight—35 -Hour 
Week Is Demanded to 
Aid Jobless . 


HE Bonnaz Embroidery Union, 
Local 66 of the I. L. G. W. U., 
declared a general strike of the en- 
tire industry Wednesday morning. 
Fifteen hundred workers responded. 
The strike was called after at- 
tempts with, the manufacturers 
had failed. The old contract had 
been in force for the last two 
years ending August 25. 

' President Benjamin Schlesinger 
of the International, presided at 
the first conference the union held 
with the representatives of the 
employers association. At that and 
subsequent sessions, the union was 
represented by Leon Hattab, man- 
ager; Nathan Reisel, assistant 
manager; William Altman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Morris Fish- 
man, They demanded the renewal 
of the old agreement in addition 
to two new demands. These were, 
first, a 35-hour week instead of 
the existing 40, so that more of 
the unemployed might be put to 
work. The second demand was for 
a wage increase of $5 per week. 


Hattab Predicts Victor-| 


in turn, demanded that the union 
should not enter into agreement 
with any shop that did not belong 
to the association. The union in- 
sisted, however, that it would not 
under any circumstances compel 
an employer to join the association 
as long as he complied with union 
regulations, 

The walkout was very success- 
ful. Almost 100 per cent of the 
workers called u;wn marched from 
all sections of the garment center 
to strike headquarters in the Rand 
School, 7 East 15th street. 

Hattab is in charge of the strike. 
The settlement headquarters are 
located at the Union Square Hotel 
in charge of Altman and Riesel. 
Because of his knowledge of the 
embroidery workers, resulting from 
long years of- experience with 
them, Hattab is confident that the 
workers will see the fight through 
and show their loyalty in this in- 
stance as they always have in the 
past. Quick victory is imminent, 
he declares. 

A mass meeting of the strikers 
held at the Rand School was ad- 
dressed by Louis Waldman, coun- 
sel for the union and Socjalist 
state chairman; August Claessens, 
organizer of the Socialist party, 
Local New York; Rose Schneider- 
man and Sadie Reisch of the Wo- 





The employers refused to agree 
to these demands. The association, 





men’s Trade Union League and by 
t..c union officials. 





Young Circle League Conference Hears 
Vigorous Denunciation of the War System 





“It is no more necessary to have 
war than it is to have diphtheria,” 
said Max Raskin, prominent labor 
attorney of Milwaukee, speaking 
on Youth and War at the Mid- 
West Encampment of the Young 
Circle League held Saturday and 
Sunday at the summer camp of 
the Workmen’s Circle in South 
Haven, Mich. 

“The bacteria of war lies in the 
class that is constantly seeking 
the dollar-profit. It lies in the 
military junkers who keep up the 
strongest lobby in the nation’s 
capital and force the appropria- 
tion of millions of dollars every 
year to the profits of their clique. 
“Youth must resist the martial 
music of marching men. It must 
turn from the seeming glamor, ro- 
mance and adventure of war and 








militarism, and see its destructive 
realities, the cold-blooded mas- 
sacre of human bodies, the anni- 





hilation of the nation’s wealth. 
For the youth of to-day carries 


the taxing burdens of its war- 
bitten elders. 

“Youth must turn its victims 
towards a political unit that con- 
centrates its efforts to wrest this 
government from the forces of 
capitalism, and its war influences. 
Youth belongs in that movement 
which is pledged to usher in a 
new social order based upon pro- 
duction for use and not for profit.” 

At. the closing session resolu- 


Saturday, Pa 12, 1931 ~ 
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Jobless Veterans 


For Govt. Aid 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Jobless sol- 


city have organized the Usilted 
Veterans Employment League and 
have adopted a program and res- 
olutions which include many meas- 
ures contained in the platform of 
the Socialist Party of Oregon. 

The veterans declare the gov- 
ernment officials “from the Pres- 
ident down” allow them “to live 
precariously like unwelcome 
aliens; homeless in our own 
home; meagerly clad in second- 
hand garments, and in a chronic 
state of semi-starvation although 
the nation is stocked with food 
in huge’ quantities.” 

They demand a special session 
of Congress, passage of an unem- 
ployment insurance bill, and pay- 
ment of the balance of the Fed- 
eral insurance soldiers bonus. 

Certain demands are also made 
of the local authorities, including 
a million dollar appropriation for 
relief, reduction of the salaries of 
| public officials, a tax upon in- 
comes of $50,000 a year or more, 
free car fares and lunches for 
school children of the jobless, no 
evictions for non-payment of rent 
abolition of police stool pigeons 
who spy upon organizations of the 
workers and use of the publio 
auditorium for public meetings. 
The withdrawal of soldiers from 
class war areas, and the release 
of class war prisoners who are 
imprisoned because of their econ- 
omic and political beliefs are also 
demanded by the veterans. 





Dandelions Fail, 

Turn To Gold 
| DENVER.—(F. P.)—The prize 
| jobless relief scheme comes from 
|Denver. Undismayed by the fail- 
jure of the recent “dandelion chas- 
ing” plan, and inspired by Hoover's 
announcement that he is “prepar- 
ing to meet the unemployment 
{problem the coming winter,” 








tions were adopted demanding the | Mayor George D. Begole suggests 


release of Thomas J. Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings, favoring Un- 
employment Insurance, justice for 
the Scottsboro boys, opposing | 
military training in the schools, | 
and pledging support to the strik- | 
ing coal miners. 

Samuel H. Holland, chairman of 
the Chicago Youth Committee; | 
Miss Bertha Weiner of Detroit, | 
and M. V. Halushka, director of | 
the Young Circle League of Chi- 
cago, presided at the sessions. 





To degrade science and intelligence | 
iss all that Capitalism has done for | 
brain workers.—Paul Lafargue. 





that Denver’s unemployed pan the 
Colorado streams and abandoned 
mine dumps for gold. 

The beds of many Colorado 
mountain streams are flecked with 
minute gold-colored particles. In 
most cases this is “fool’s gold.” 

Among the members of Denver’s 
unemployment committee is Jesse 
F. Welborn, chairman of the board 
of Rockefeller’s Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., which has just cut the 
wages of its miners 20 per cent. 
The Denver Chamber of Commerce 
suggests he is best qualified to 
head the committee. 
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Ky. Miners’ 
Trials Are 
Postponed 


Deputies Prevent Mass 
Funeral for Slain 
Worker—U. M. W. Is 
Aloof 


HA Ky.—(F P)—Julius 
Baldwin, shot through the 
prain at the miners’ reliet kitchen 
at the same time that Joe Moore 
was killed, died in hospital, and 
the miners planned a mass fun- 





eral for the deputies’ two victims. ; 


It failed to materialize after dep- 
utics tore down all the notices the 
doy before. Family services were 
heid. in Jellico, Tenn. A union 
miners’ car, returning from the 
funeral, was stopped by deputies 
and searched. 

All criminal syndicalism cases 
arising out of the Harlan County 
mine war have been postponed till 
the first day of the November term, 


13, 198% 








Tamiment and Unity 
Guests Give Over 
$500 to Strikers 


Guests spending the Labor 
Day week-end at Camp Tami- 
ment, the summer camp of the 
Rand School, and Unity House, 
summer home of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, contributed over $500 to 
be used in aiding the Paterson 
silk strikers press in their fight 
for better conditions. 

Louis Waldman, N. Y. Social- 
ist state chairman, held the at- 
tention of almost 1,000 guests 
at the noon meal in Tamiment 
Monday while he told of the 
conditions of the strike. Most 
of the campers learned of the 





facts of the strike for-the first 
time and contributed with en- 


N. Y. to Stage 
Mooney Rally | 
On October 10 


Preliminary Conference 
Will Be Held at Labor 
Temple on Sept. 24 


N impressive demonstration to 

demand freedom for Tom 
Mooney will be held in New York 
City Oct! 10th. A preliminary con- 
ference will be held Sept. 24th at 
the Labor Temple to prepare for 
the demonstration. Byrd Kelso, 
field representative of the Tom 
Mooney Molders’ Defense Commit- 








thusiasm. 








Communists o 
Reich Aim Fire 
AtTradeUnions 








New Policy Calls for 
| Wrecking of Workers’ 








te2, is being assisted by a com- 
mittee of Socialists and laborites in 
p'anning the- demonstration. Kelso 
left Tuesday for Massachusetts 
with the “Mooney Hearse.” He will 
return to New York City shortly. 

The Mooney Molders’ Defense 
Committee has sought to secure a 
gubernatorial pardon for Mooney 
or his release by judicial means. 
But it seems that the weight of the 
evidence presented was insufficient 
to convince the authorities of the 
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| Green And ‘Doles’ 





A. F. of L., Head Joins Capitalists in Misrepre- 
senting Question of Aiding the Unemployed 
— No Charity, But Justice, Should be 
Demanded 


“American workers abhor the imposition of a dole re- 
gardless of any guise under which it may be bestowed. They 
shrink from a consideration of its demoralizing and degrad- 
Self-respecling working men and women, 





ing influence. 
proud in spirit and resolute in purpose, lose much of their 
pride when hunger and desperation compel them to accept a 
dole.” 


Thus spoke William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on Labor Day. We agree, but it is a strik- 
ing fact that Hoover, the editors of the capitalist press, and 
many politicians do not define what they mean by the word 
“dole.” Mr. Green does not define it. As a general rule, the 
word is used with reference to unemployment insurance and 
with Great Britain in mind because the enemies of this legisla- 
tion in that country have given it this name. 

This appears to us to be a plain confusion of thought. A 
dole means giving in charity and nothing else. Now to assert 
that “American workers abhor the imposition of a dole regard- 
less of any guise under which it may be bestowed” is good labor 


Uruguay Party 


Joins Socialist 








Second South American | 
Socialist Group Affili- 
ates — Gains Made in 
Recent Years 


Y A 71TH the decision of the So- 

cialist Party of Uruguay to 
affiliate with the Labor and So- 
cielist International, it is the sec- 
ond party of Latin-America to join. 
The other party is in Argentina. 

The Socialist Party of Uruguay 
suffers as does the Labor Move- 
ment of Central and South Amer- 
ica from difficult conditions. The 
great distances, the unfavorable 
state of transport, the still very 
incomplete economic development 
of most areas only permit the grad- 
ual progress of Socialism in Uru- 
quay. 

Nevertheless in recent years the 


party has made considerable prog- 
ress. While from the time of the 


International 





Communist.split until 1928, it was 


laxative known to science. 
dren as wel) as grown-ups. 


Keep “regu 
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Nervous and irritable? 
jee a warning... 


that elimination is delayed—that you’re absorbing 
intestinal poisons. Ex-Lax acts safely and gently te 
rid the body of unhealthful wastes. 

£x-Lax has been the family laxative for aearly a quarter 
of a century and its popularity us constantly increasing 
as the years go by. Ex-Lax is prescribed by aumerous 
physicians and is recommended by millions of users, be- 
cause it is the most pleasant and the most dependable 
It is eagerly taken by chil- 
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aaliths day <0 the Novembe? term. IL their joint efforts with Fascist |the entire labor movement. ae ; goni. Since then, thanks to the||/Atlantic City...... 3.00 5.50 M. KURTZMAN, Mgr.-Secy. 
“ = ‘and Nationalist groups to bring} The committee acting in co-op- It is time that we talked sense. Qbscurantism will not help | development of the Organization, |||Boston ........... 3.00 5.75 {1 
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also been postponed till the next 
term. The judge released them | 
on his own bond “for the saxe of | 
their hungry families and human- 
ity.’ The sum of $500 is to be 
worked out in jail if they default. 


U. M. W. Keeps Hands Off 


Two special writers on coal hold the Prussian Coali To make the necessary arrange 
roblems for Scribner's Magazine | 5tronghold in tf 4 ae : ‘ es 
ote their car searched and were | tion, they will attack another bul- | ments for a successful mass meet-| _ Let us consider the other aspects of this matter. Mr. Green | ond 5 in the province) with a total Telephone CHickering 4-1600 & Whee, Be. : 
taken to the sheriff for explana-| Wark, the Socialist trade unions. |ing the conference has been arrang-| implies that unemployment insurance is a dole. That brings us | of 480 members are affiliated to it. | Secy 
tions. They were freed shortiy, |T&ey have issued the slogan, ed for Thursday evening, Septem-| to this conclusion. Public charity is a dole; private charity is a | Tae affiliation of a number of other 
“Break the unions by urging their| ber 24 at 7:30 sharp at the La- dalle unemployment Saeceeimn dn 6 dale! sections is about to take place. “El H —= 
: Sol," the Party organ, edited by|| RETTY GALE LAD BRANCH 82 Bee 


In the Sept. 1 issue of its Jour- 
nal, the United Mine Workers of 
America disavows all responsibil- | 
ity for the situation that has de-| 
veloped in Harlan. 

“The United Mine Workers of | 
America had nothing whatever to 
do with the calling of the, strike 


last Spring, nor did the union have | ting trade unions of the German|Hunt, A. J. Kennedy, Abraham| lic employes. 
any part in directing the strike,” |Federation of Trade Unions | Lefkowitz, Charles R. Maute, A. J.| nomic calamities as other legislation provides against contagious | sans of the Party is the “Casa del BAIMOMEONM ésiccecnseccat 50c Stamford, Conn. 
says the Journal. “The men} (a4pGB) must be broken in order |Muste and Norman Thomas. ; Pueblo,” Montevideo (Uruguay) | ‘ S. SCHACHT, Secreta 
saa eo on strike vor. 1-0 knock the Social-Democracy on diseases. Paraguay 1480. DINNER......... 8rc and $1.00 . , retary 
arily and without organization.” ° we J si i is sislati ; . . } 
avn bie 'e lthe head. We issue oe 0 New York Socialists To apply the word dole to this legislation and to assume The Party has published its pro- Bridge and Parties | 
The grand jury ‘which has been |The plebiscite was directed agains that it is degrading for jobless workers to become beneficiaries | gram and constitution in a booklet 
busily indicting miners for their|the Prussian bulwark of the capi-| Present Program for i is ho tn dee, chalet: taal ot ST pages. ‘The program con | Fred Spitz, Inc. 
union activities in Harlan County | talist exploiters, now we attack the Relief of th J bl ot it is to do violence to logic, dots of & dnsbeditios. of etnies 2 9 
a | ‘. ief of the Jobless pg When your Florist 
has been dismissed until the reg-/trade union bulwark of the cap pang a ae and of minimum demands as re- docter 00060 || ts 
ular session next November. talist exploiters. We double our sia truss | | Now at 
| tali Pp Criticising both Democratic and gards the constitution, local gov- aon tg oe Bl 14 SECOND AVENUE 
ernment, education, the law, and in wuss bandage NEW YORK CITY 


In its closing days it indicted | 
Ike Lane for criminal syndicalism, 
W. B. Jones for false swearing, | 


and William Hightower for sub-| 
Jones, who | 


ornation of perjury. 


is president, and Hightower, who : : : ; ; 5 ; 
is secretary, of the United Mine| Not even the papers of the Fas-|Télief, an outline of Socialist pro-| which the organised working class has wrested from the exploit : 1 *° & a 
Workers of America local have cists dare say, as the Communists — = meet the present situa-| in classes wherever they have been obtained. Voting on Cut Satna tatetarn SAM ANDERSON 
both been in jail for months/do, that the auxilaries of the So-|tion. Mr. Thomas, as co-chair- Th ; 5 Bah tas | DENTAL SURGEON 
man of the Public Affairs Com- ey have never been voluntarily handed down by those Of 45 Per Cent jem York City ope Fork City | Formeriy’ 1736 ‘Pitkin bow at 
pen Eves., 8 p.m. n ee 
Dickens 2613—Brooklya 


charged with murder, as a result 
of the killings near Evarts May 5. 
Four more miners have beea in- 


dicted for “storehouse-breaking.” | their various enterprises, are fac- . : a 
neg ling bankruptey. in industry; raising the minimum! dicates the character of the opposition that we face. 
Capital and Fascism pool their; working age for children to 18| the most reactionary exploiting class in the world. They have submitted to referendum vote of 220 East 42nd St., News Bidg., Suite 1908 
’ the membership of the American Academy “Erentors and Sundays, 143 1436 Glover St. 
rons e gten 


Doak To Hail Seab Concern 


TL. — (F.P.) 





BINGHAMTON, N. 


— Secretary of Labor Doak has ‘ err . 
been designated as representative | period, and aim at breaking up the|lief funds from $20,000,000 to| ist” philosophy that many labor chiefs support today. They op- says John W. Edel m4 Member o fthe B. S. & A. U. 
i ' . iti i ‘ Peers , z . Edelman, researc " 
of President Hoover, for the cele-| unions who defend the social rights | $100,000,000; a petition to the Fed pose unemployment insurance legislation on the basis of this | girector of the union. The agree- ir tstae” tease os , ts H 2 
trade agreements a_ specialty. Vorkmen _ Circle 


bration of the 50th anniversary of 
the Endicott-Johnson Co., 
the largest scab shoe manufactur- 
ing concerns in the United States. 
Tre ‘Jour towns of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, Endicott and Owegu 
have also declared a holiday to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 








Lafargue. 


one of | 


| tinue the alliance with the extreme 
| right groups to wage another war 
|against the Social-Democrats. The 
| dofeat of August 9th must be made 
up for, the Communist followers 
|must not be given time to think 
|over it, Since it proved impossible 
lt» destroy the Social-Democratic 


members to stop paying dues and 
So far, the slogan “join the trade 

| unions,” issued by Losowski, held 

| good, but from now on the Com- 

jmunist rank and file are ordered 

jto carry out this resolution: 

| “The influence of the wage cut- 


|efforts within the unions and out- 
|side to abolish the influence of 
these criminals heading the ADGB, 
| who being paid agents of the cap- 
italists ever anew organize wage- 


|cuts and mass poverty... 


cial-Democratic Party and _ the 
trade unions, such as the labor 
banks and the cooperatives with 


| 


forces for the purpose of lowering 
wage scales and destroying all so- 
| cial achievements of the after-war 


of the workers. This is even too 
much for the Communist Opposi- 
tion (Brandler) who in their paper 
call this newest move of the Com- 
munist Party, “doing the job for 
the worst enemies of labor, strik- 
| ing a fatal blow at the proletariat, 
|a crime against the whole working 
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this committee to parallel the ef- 
forts made by the official labor 
movement but rather to supple- 
ment and consolidate this effort in 
one effective demonstration in 
which all forces constructively and 
honestly willing to help, may do 
their part. 


bor Temple, 239 East 84th street, 
to which labor groups are urged 
to send representatives, two being 
allotted to each organization. 
The cooperating committee in- 
cludes Forrest Bailey, August 
Burkhardt, Fannia M. Cohen, Tom 
Connors, Sidney Hillman, Henry T. 





Republican proposals for unem- 
ployment relief, Norman Thomas 





and Louis Waldman, Socialist par- 
ty leaders, have sent the joint leg- 
islative hearing on unemployment 


mittee, and Mr. Waldman as So- 
cialist state chairman, urged an 
emergency law for a five day week 


and dropping the age at which old 
age assistance may begin to 60; 
an increase in state emergency re- 


eral government for a five billion 
dollar relief loan to be expended 
in public works; legislation making 
possible city and state cooperation 
in slum clearance and housing con- 
struction; provision for raising re- 
lief funds from taxes on higher 
incomes and on inheritances; and, 


the enactment of an unemployment | 














signatures have been secured in 
southern California and the same 


funds is a dole. This is the universal method employed in the 
United States today and millions of workers are dependent upon 
doles for relief. In the words of Mr. Green, hunger and des- 
peration already “compel them to accept a dole.” We do not 
have to wait for this degradation; that degradation has been 
with us for two years. 


All of which is absurd. To classify unemployment insur- 
ance with alms handed out by private and public charity is to 
indulge in nonsense. 

Unemployment insurance is a matter of taxation and legis- 
lation similar to pensions for teachers, firemen, and other pub- 
It is social legislation which provides for eco- 

















number in the northern half of} 


the state, it is reported. 

Leo S. Poling, circulating the 
petition in Los Angeles, was 
picked up by cops, who said the 
petition was not legal and threat- 
ened to “break his bones” 





if he} 
continued to collect signatures, of | 
| which he already had 63. 


| 


Poling | 


To divide work equitably and to shorten the work day and 
the work week and to abolish child labor is all to the good, but 
when the appeal is made to “management” to do these things we 
do not expect any important concessions. These’ are concessions 


above. The long fight of the powerfully organized employing 


class in this country against organization of wage workers in- 
We have 


opposed concessions which have been won by the working 
masses in other countries on the ground of the same “individual- 


same philosophy. 

Our reactionary industrial masters occupy common intellec- 
tual ground with the “individualist” philosophy of many labor 
men. Is it not about time that We recognized that this philos- 
ophy is as dead as the age that gave it birth; that it serves re- 
action and not labor? 


ernment action to the reigning capitalists and bankers and for- 
feit all claims upon government and legislation? We are many 
and they are few. We should have the power that they now 
have. 

We want every measure of relief that we can wrest from 
reluctant politicians in office but to get it we have to think in 
terms of this century, not in terms of an age that is dead. 

We want no doles but we do want to tax the huge fortunes 
of our masters and provide a fund for those who are over- 


November it hopes to be able to 
show an increase in its poll. In 
addition to the seat in Parliament 
the Party also has two seats in 
local bodies. 

The internal organization of the 
Party kas also been improved. 
Twenty sections (15 in Montevideo 





Dr. Emilio Frugoni, appeared 
weekly until recently. Thanks to 
the self-sacrifice of the politically 
organized workers it has become 
possible to publish the paper as a 
daily from August 4th, 1931, on- 
wards. The headquarters of the 
Party paper and the central or- 








particular as regards agricultural 
policy. 





Hosiery Union 


“A policy of desperation” dic- 
tated the agreement which was 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
by the union’s special convention 
which met recently in Philadelphia, 


ment calls for reductions in piece 
rates ranging from 30% to 45%. 

The manufacturers agree, if the | 
ballot gives a majority for the 
contract, to forego all profits. Au- 
ditors from the union are given 
the right to examine their books 
at the end of each three or six- 
The union will 





sible to bring them out on strike | 
and organize them in the union, 
says Edelman. The agreement 
was drawn up by the negotiating | 
committee and approved by the 
national executive board of the | 
union. On both bodies there is 
a majority of rank-and-file mem- | 
bers. At the special convention, 
there was at first a small major- 
ity against the proposal, but later | 
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t ECONOMICS LITERATURE PHILOSOPHY told his story to the deputy city ere 
ye +e PEYOHOLOGY pay attorney, who called down the! whelmed by economic disaster and no weasel words regarding |the delegates reconsidered by 4 
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October 19 at 8:30. | ballot for referendum vote at the | 
mates Edelman, of which the un- No members at large admitted Business transacted caly througQ 
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adelphia section, with 30, of the ps 
country’s capacity, is strong for | say 4 Incorporated 1889 
the proposal, says Edelman. The| an BROOKLYN, N. ¥, 


In Linden; Thomas to Speak 


GENERAL membership meet- 
ing of all Socialist party 
members in New Jersey has been 


SIX DEBATES ON —- OF SOCIALIST PRIN- 
CIPLES AND POL 


Opening Debate ~~ MORRIS — AND B. 
CHARNEY VLADECK. October 2 at 8:3 
Attendance limited to Party Members. 


“Thomas Jefferson or Karl | 
Marx?” will be the subject of a/| 
debate Sunday afternoon, Sept. | 
113th, at 3 o’clock over Station | 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for members of working-class or- | WOR. George Gordon Battle, law- | 








this meeting and support this 
united forward move for Social- 
ism. All members must bring their 
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Sunday Afternoon, September 27th, at 4: 
SEYMOUR A. SELIGSON, will speak on 
“LOVE AND VIRTUE: THE GOSPEL OF HAVELOCK ELLIS” 


Subscription 50c Weekly notices on request. 




















| yer and leading Democrat, will es- 
| pouse 


Jeffersonianism. Charles 
Solomon, lawyer and 
spokesman, will present the case 
for Marxism. The debate will mark 
the resumption of the Forum Hour 
over Station WOR after the sum- 


mer suspension. 








ronizing our advertisers. 











Socialist | 


called by order of the New Jersey 
State Committee to meet Sunday, 
September 13, 10 a. m., at Linden, 
|N. J., in Progress Hall, Mitchell 
| avenue. 

| The purpose of this meeting is to 
| devise ways and means for united 
jaction in the state campaign and 


|for expanding the organization. 
| Every party member in New Jer- 
sey is urgently requested to attend 





membership cards to show that 
they are in good standing. 
Mitchell avenue and Progress 
Hall is one block south from Wood 
avenue, between Edgar road and 
Pennsylvania R. R. station, Lin- 
den, N. J. From Crawford street, 
Elizabeth, take Wood avenue bus 
to Linden, which passes near the 


Linden Sunday evening after the 
business meeting. Andrew P. Wit- 
tel, state secretary. phe 


‘ 
£ > . 


feeling is that if Reading, with | 
20¢% of the country’s capacity, can | 
be signed up, the union will be! 
able ‘to pull an effective national | 
strike. In other unionized sections, | 
the sentiment for the proposal is | 
not nearly so strong. | 
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| i URING a summer's tour in 
City, found his visit to Vienna 
on Socialist government of 
of its chief housing experts at 
gether, they made a thorough 
opments. 


o 


Italy, Germany, Austria, France and England, Henry J. 
| Rosner, research director of the Socialist Party in New York 


| Rosner in this article treats the famous Vienna Socialist hous- 
ing development from a new point of view. He compares Vienna 
housing under a Socialist administration with New York housing 
The analogy might be broadened and 
4 almost any city in the United States with its inevitable slum dis- 

| tricts might’ be substituted, in this comparison, for New York City. 


Europe which included a visit to 


most profitable and inspiring. 

the Austrian capitol placed one 
the disposal of Rosner and, to- 
tour of the new housing devel- 
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cities. 


The chief characteristic of housing built under private enter- 
“prise is the overcrowding of the land. 
“have built on 90 to 95 per cent of the land. 
space resulting therefrom which makes for dark, dingy, airless, un- 
Most recent regulations limit the building to 


comfortable rooms. 
~70 per cent of the lot, which is a 


‘from ideal. 
this amount. Vacant land produces 
no revenue directly. Desiring a 
“maximum of rentable space, there 
is usually a minimum of open 


. Space in houses built under capi- 


talist auspices. 

The contrary is the case in the 
municipal housing developments of 
Vienna. The maximum building 
“coverage is 30 per cent. In the 
newest housing, notably at Am 
Weiner Berg, the coverage is only 
18 per cent. There each house 
fronts on a huge court covering 
an area five and one-half times 
larger than the area of the build- 
ing. The courtyard is the equiva- 
lent of a small city park and play- 
ground. The municipality provides 
a@ gardener who takes excellent 
care of the flowers, trees and 
shrubbery within the courtyard. 
Benches are also placed about so 
that the workers can rest in the 
evenings and refresh themselves 
after a hard day’s labor. A develop- 
ment in New York somewhat com- 
parable to it would be the houses 
fronting on fashionable Gramercy 
Park. Gramercy rentals, of course, 
are so exorbitant that only the 
well-to-do can afford to live there. 
Even the model housing in New 
York has a long way to go before 
it will reach that low coverage as 
a standard. The new houses built 
by the Amalgamated on Grand 
street, under the state housing law, 
have a building coverage of only 
60 per cent. 

Realty Speculators Cleared Out 


=~ Without the destruction of pri- 


vate landlordism in Vienna in the 
post-war period these huge courts 
would have been impossible. Ob- 
viously, if land had been very ex- 
pensive, either the tenants would 
have had to pay much larger ren- 
tals in order to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of large courts which 
earn no money directly, or else the 
municipality would have had to 
bear the cost thereby greatly re- 
stricting the building program by 
transferring funds needed for 
building to the acquisition of land. 
Since neither of these alternatives 
wag desirable, the courtyards 
would have been considerably re- 
duced in size. 

Real estate operations in Vienna 
are no longer profitable because 
of rent protection laws and heavy 


By Henry J. Rosner 
housed as they are in Socialist Vienna. 


| _ by the Socialist administration have beauty and comfort which 
“are to be found only in the more expensive sections of American 


Private builders will seldom construct on less than 


Fis laws limit the rentals in, 1931 





land value taxes. The rent protec- 


are nowhere in the world so well 
The houses built 


The slums of New York 
It is the lack of open 


distinct improvement but very far 





to about 25 per cent of the pre- 
war rent. In addition, real estate 
speculators, when they sell, must 
pay a tax equal to 25 per cent of 
the increase in the value of: the 
land. 1903 is the date from which 
the increase is computed, In real- 
ity it is a tax upon fictitious 
profits. What is seemingly an in- 
crease in value over 1903 is no 
increase at all. It is caused by the 
higher level of post-war prices, 
The combined effect is that vir- 
tually no money is to be made in 
the real estate business in Vienna. 
Therefore, the owners of valu- 
able building land within the city 
limits have been willing to sell to 
the city at about four cents per 
square foot. It is virtually impos- 
sible to acquire land within the 
city limits of New York suitable 
for building for less than $2 a 
square foot or fifty times as much. 
Land &t that price in NewYork 
would be miles away from the 
center of the city. The city of New 
York has paid $16.45 per square 
foot for the land which it acquired 
for Mayor Walker’s slum clearance 
fiasco on Forsythe-Chrystie street. 
A municipal housing plan drawn 
up by the City Affairs Committee 
for Forsythe-Chrystie street indi- 
cates that the cost of the land will 
be equal to the cost of the build- 
ing. In Vienna the land cost is 
equal to 5 per cent of the total 
cost. No wonder it is difficult to 
build on less than 60 per cent of 
the land in New York. That is the 
price we pay for private landlord- 
ism. 
Higher Rents for Poorer Homes 
The rentals for the Vienna apart- 
ments are incredibly low. They 
vary from $1 to $6.50 a month. 
The average apartment for a fam- 
ily of four, consisting of a kitchen, 
a living room and two smaller 
rooms serving as bedrooms, rents 
at $2.50 a month. A fair compari- 
son with New York rents can be 
made only by translating the ren- 
tals into percentages of the work- 
ers’ income. In Vienna the average 
wage is about $30 a month. The 
rental is, therefore, equal to less |i 
than 10 per cent of the Viennese | 
workers’ income. In New York the | 
average wage is $100 a month and | 
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$25 a month in the poorer neigh- 


|| borhoods, The New York worker, 


therefore, pays 25 per cent or more 
of his income for housing accom- 
modations which are much worse 
than those enjoyed by his Viennese 
brother in the municipal houses. 
New York conditions are typical 
of the conditions to be found in 
most of the industrial cities ot 
America. 

The secret of these phenomenally 
low rentals is the elimination of 
capital charges. The only capital 
charges met by the tenants are 
the cost of the land. That is paid 
by the tenants in installments over 
a five-year or ten-year period. Land 
being so cheap, it is not a very 
great burden. Moreover, as soon 
as the complete cost of the land 
has been met, rentals are corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

The cost of the building is paid 
out of taxes. The most important 
tax for this purpose is the so-called 
housing rate, the entire proceeds 
of which must be devoted to hous- 
ing. It is a tax payable by all 
those occupying a dwelling, within 
the municipal are1. Those living 
in municipal houses also pay this 
tax. It is a percentage of the pre- 
war rent. The rates, however, are 
so steeply reduced that the tax 
levied on the workingman is al- 
most negligible. The rates run from 
2 to 36 per cent. The result is that 
he pays a $1.50 tax a year whereas 
the moderately vealthy pay a tax 
of $250 and the extremely wealthy 


$750 annually. Highty-two per cent 
of the properties (made up of 
workingclass dwellings and cheaper 


business premises) pay only 22 per 


cent of the total tax whereas the 
3,470 most expensive properties, 
equal to one-half on 1 per cent of 
the whole, pay about 45 per cent. 


Contrast that tax with our sys- 


tem of taxation in New York. Our 
real estate tax is much the same 
as the Viennese housing rate since 
both are paid by the tenant. The 
Park avenue apartment house, 
however, pays the same rate as 
the workingclass home owner in 
Queens. In Vienna the rich are 
taxed to provide decent housing 
for the poor. In New York the 
worker pays proportionately as 
much as the capitalist to bear the 
ordinary expenses of government 
such as police, the administration 
of justice, the protection of public 
health, etc. Just another example 
of the well-known Tammany char- 
ity for the poor. 


The Cost of Construction 
The cost of building the average 


apartment in Vienna, exclusive of 
land cost, is about $2,100. If simi- 
lar apartments had been construct- 
ed by a private corporation, the 
rate of return on the capital in- 
vested would have been at a mini- 
mum 10 per cent. That would have 
meant an additional rental of $210 
per year. With the elimination of 
capital charges the tenant pays 
only $30 a year. Under private en- 
terprise the rental would have been 


ncreased eight-fold. Obviously, this 


rental would be too much for the 
ordinary Viennese 
For this reason private enterprise 
has never been able to house the 
wage worker decently either in 
Vienna or New York, Only Social- 


workingman. 


sm can do that as the Socialist 


administration of Vienna has dem- 
onstrated. 


Socialized housing is also able to 


the worker pays a minimum of achieve more aesthetic effects than 





The Dol 


By Louis Stanley 


AZLETON, Pa.—With the cer- 
tainty that the winter will 

add to the miseries of the unem- 
ployed and partially employed min- 
ers of District 7, who together will 
probably comprise one-third of the | 
coal diggers in the Lehigh anthra- 
cite field despite the expected sea- 
sonal improvement in production, 





— 


private housing. Even the better 
housing developments in New York 
are very frequently an eyesore. 
Each private builder constructs his 
house or group of houses regard- 
less of what his neighbor is doing. 
The law sets up specifications as 
to safety but none as to beauty. 
The result is that a particular sec- 
tion will be standardized so that 
every house looks alike, achieving 
a barrack-like monotonous effect. 
This is to be seen in many parts 
of Queens. Or an attractive looking 
apartment house is set among 
dingy, outmoded structures. This 
is to be seen along Seventh avenue 
in the 14th street area. The new 
buildings look incongruous in their 
settings. 

The Socialist houses in Vienna, 
on the contrary, are pleasing to 
the eye. They achieve both variety 
and harmony at the same time. 
The reason is that a whole section 
is built simultaneously. The archi- 
tects selected by a competitive 
process vary the architecture but 
take care that each type shall fit 
into a harmonious picture. Clearly 
that is possible only where you 
have large scale socialized housing. 

Social Activities Developed 

The Socialists of Vienna are also 
trying to develop a new way of 
socialized living focusing about the 
home. There are attached to the 
houses kindergartens for children 
ranging from 3 to 6 years. The 
youngsters are brought there at 7 
in the morning and kept until 6 at 
night. We visited one kindergarten 
at a place called Sandleiten which 
houses 1,500 families. The kinder- 
garten has facilities for 240 chil- 
dren. We all agreei that it was 
one of the most beautiful places 
we had ever seen. The walls are 
decorated with very lovely mural 
paintings depicting children at play 
in field, stream and wood. The 
children are given every oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. The ex- 
hibits indicated that some of the 
children posses genuine artistic 
talent. Socialized games teach the 
children how to live together. The 
following inscription on the wall 
of the kindergarten sums up the 
spirit of the place, “Give to the 








As Vienna Saw Mayor Walker 











Carl Josef in the Arbeiter-Zeitung 
JIMMY WALKER VIEWS ST. STEPHENS TOWER 
Walker: “That’s a very pretty tower, but where is the roof garden?” 





can never be wiped out.” Professor 
McGoldrick of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whom I met in Vienna, told me 
that in his judgment the Sand- 
leiten kindergarten is more beau- 
tiful than the one at Horace Mann 
in New York which is a model 
kindergarten in the U. S. A. The 
latter is a private school whose 
advantages are only enjoyed by 
children of the middle class and 
the rich whereas the kindergarten 
at Sandleiten is for workingclass 
children, Undoubtedly, the founda- 
tion for leading the good life is 
being laid in these kindergartens. 


Many of these houses have beau- 
tiful concert halls. At the Friedrich 
Austerlitz house, named after the 
former editor of the Socialist 
Arbeiter-Zeitung, which houses 
over 1,000 families, we saw a con- 
cert hall seating 500 people. Here 
political and educational meetings 
are held, Talking moving pictures 
were being installed at the time 
of our visit. We were told that 
emphasis would be placed on edu- 





child beauty. Childhood incidents 


ing there are four smaller lecture 
halls in which classes are held in 
the winter time. All the houses in 
addition had libraries. 

Central laundries are also at- 
tached to the larger blocks ot 
houses, We visited one at the Karl 
Marx house while it was in use. 
Here the housewife does her fort- 
night’s washing in four or five 
hours. It was evident that the wo- 
men found their washing a pleas- 
ant chore, They chatted gaily with 
one another while their work was 
going on, The back-breaking toil 
of washing under hand methods is 
completely eliminated by automatic 
electric machinery. No more scrub- 
bing on wash boards! Little won- 
der that they enjoyed their wash- 
ing! 

65,000 New Dwellings to be Built 

About 55,000 families are al- 
ready happily lodged in their new 
homes. Plans call for the comple- 
tion of 65,000 dwelling by 1933. 
In that year’s election campaign 
the Socialist administration will 





cational films. In the same build- 


make public plans for another 


35,000 homes to be completed with- 
in five years. By 1938 then, the ad- 
ministration will have rehoused 
approximately 400,000 people (as- 
suming four persons to a dwelling). 
That will be equivalent to 25 per 
cent of the population of Vienna. 
In other words, the city of Vienna 
will have been one-quarter rebuilt 
along lines of beauty and comfort 
to be found in no other large city 
in the world. This will have taken 
place within fifteen years (the 
housing began in 1923). It is a 
most extraordinary achievement 
when wé consider the centuries 
that have been required for the 
evolution of a city like Vienna. 
Remember that it has been done 
by a workingclass administration 
for the enjoyment of the working- 
class, It is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the application of So- 
cialist principles in the creation 
of a new way of life for the people. 
Wehad the good fortune to in- 
terview the man in charge of con- 
struction and administration of 
the houses, Alderman Weber. 
Vienna has the parliamentary sys- 
tem of government: The city coun- 
cil elects the Mayor and eight ad- 
ministrative Aldermen, each one of 
whom is entrusted with a particu- 
lar phase of municipal administra- 
tion. The Mayor and the Alder- 
men make up a cabinet which is 
responsible to the council. 
Alderman Weber was obviously 
a very high type of man—cultured 
and socially-minded. From his con- 
versation it was clear that he took 
the same creative joy in the ad- 
ministration of his housing depart- 
ment that an artist takes in his 
art. Would that our own public 
officials took the same interest in 
the opportunity for public service 
that public office affords! 
Although the houses are admin- 
istered from above, there is a ten- 
ants’ committee of 25, which con- 
sults frequently with the adminis- 
tration and presents the tenants’ 
point of view. The committee is 
selected by so-called men of con- 
fidence who are elected by each 
staircase. Cultural activities in the 
houses are usually taken care of 
by these men of confidence. 
Capitalism cannot, of course, be 








| abolished completely from the City 


| Hall. Nevertheless, the Viennese 
| Socialists have shown us what can 


| to lay the foundation of a new 


| social order within capitalism. They 
have demonstrated very concretely 
what the principles‘of Socialism 
applied in the field of housing can 
do to solve the problem of the slum 
—one of the ugliest and most fear- 
ful products of capitalist indus- 
trialism. 





Cotton Pickers Refuse 
To Work at Low Pay 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—(FP)—~ 
A. W. Green, manager of the U. 
S. employment service bureau in 
San Antonio, says that wages paid 
cotton pickers in the surrounding 
territories are 50c a hundred 
pounds or 40c if they do not fur- 
| nish their own sacks. 

Pickers who have worked in the 
field report that the going rate 
is 35c, 30c and even 25c a hun- 
dred pounds to workers who fur- 
hish not only their own sacks but 
also their own transportation and 
board. A typical day’s pick is 100 
to 150 pounds, though the work- 
ing day lasts from 6 a. m. to 8 


p. m. So some plantation own- 
ers are advertising in vain for 
help. 





U.M.W.A. Locals Strike 
Against Short Weight 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—(FP) 
—Two miners’ wives are included 
in the police roundup of pickets 
in the Connellsville By-Product 
Coal Co. mine strike. The mine, 
a Paisley concern, has been 
charged with cheating its miners 
of pay on 25,000 tons of coal in 
1930, through shortweight. Judge 
Baker has taken no action on a 
| request for a grand jury investiga- 
| tion. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America claim more than 4,000 
on strike in the Morgantown field, 
with 6,000 signed up in northern 
West Virginia. Many took cuts 
in wage scales under the union 
agreement with operators. 








“Patronize our advertisers. 
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By George H. Schoaf 


ROM many quarters of the 
world, not excepting the Unit- 
ed States, warnings are sounded 
by men prominent in public af- 
fairs that another war is brewing, 
that it may-break any time, and 
that when it does it will probably 
mean the beginning of the end of 
civilization. The.tremendous 
strides in military science since the 
World War and the immeasur- 
able superiority of present day 
military equipment over that of 
yesterday is so great, it is claimed, 
that when the enginery of mass 
murder wheels into execution, and 
fighting starts, whole nations will 
be battle fields and cities will be- 
come charnel houses of the dead. 
The sufferings of the peoples in- 
volved in this terrible catastrophe 
will be so acute, it is predicted, 
that for it history will have no 
parallel. Upon the termination of 
hostilities, where once flurshed an 
actve, if unhappy civilization, there 
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That Fosters the Catastrophe of War 





will succeed a smoking wilderness 
of ruins into which will move the 
black and yellow races of the 
earth. 

In all seriousness ,the question 
is asked, what of it? 

What is there about our current 
civilization that is so worth while 
that it needs must be preserved? 

In California, for instance, the 
fact that two innocent men—Moon- 
ey and Billings, not forgetting oth- 
ers—are in prison for daring to 
champion labor’s rights, railroaded 
by mercenary thugs on perjured 
evidenre, with labor failing to rise 
en masse for their release, is 
enough to condemn the state and 
her people to damnation. 

According to an ancient maxim, 
and believed by many, the glory 
of a state consists of her great) 
men. Who are the great men of 
California? Who is it that the or- 
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«» Mine Workers Share Major Burden of Relief; Union 
Feel Government Must Act 








equal quantities of coal under- 
ground. Throughout District 7 the 
mountains are cut up by the man- | 
made ravines that mark the strip- 


|granting $1,500 more per month 
in 
more than 500 additional families, 


permanent outdoor relief to 


cooperate with the Community 
Chest in its campaign in Novem- 
ber. A large portion of the funds 
to be collected will be set aside 





ficials with the two new relief 
agencies in District 7 will mean 
that much of the burden of the 
relief wil! fall upon the miners 
themselves. The Community Chest 
campaign of last year was not 
fully a success because the union 





represertatives of the union and 
other private individuals have cre- | 


_ ated two relief organizations for | 


the district, one in the middle east- | 
ern field around Hazleton and the 
other in the small Panther Creek 
sub-district from Tamaqua to Nes- 
quehoning, near Mauch Chunk, 
The objects of the new relief ma- 
chinery will be to raise funds to 
alleviate the ever increasing dis- | 
tress and to make it easier for the 
miners and their friends to demand 
necessary governmental aid. 
Distress in Lehigh Field 

The Lehigh coal field to which | 
Distriet 7 corresponds has been ex- 
tremely hard hit. Orders have been 
slow and, therefore, collieries have 
been shut down or placed on a 
part-time operating basis. Al- 
though mechanization of mining 
hag been backward in the Lehigh 
eld because the comparatively 
great height and the steep pitch 
or grade.of the veins make it diffi- 
cult te employ the machinery avail- 
ble at the present time there has 
been enough rationalization of pro- 
duction in other ways to displace 
large numbers of workers. In the 
first place, there has been speeding 
up; in the second place, there have 
been a growth of central breakers 
and the abandonment of small 
breakers for the preparation of | 
coal at each colliery; and in the} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


~ third place, use of stripping op-| 











erations whereby coal is stripped | 
from the surface by means of huge | 
steam shovels employing a few | 
men instead of the large number 


‘that -would be required to mine 


b 


|sub-district 1 of District 


pings. 

When the depression struck the 
Lehig’ coal field there was practi- 
call, no private agency to handle 
the relief work in the region. In 
Hazleton the United Charities con- 
fined itself almost entirely to so- 
cial work among maladjusted fam- 
ilies, while the Salvation Army was 
able to do but little. In the Pan- 
ther Valley, which constitutes 
7, there 
was practically no philanthropic 
work of any kind. Some material 
relief was dispersed by the Salva- 


}tion Army and a few individuals | 


in Tamaqua and by small groups 
in Coaldale and Summit Hill. 


Miners’ Assessment 


In this emergency the United 
Mine Workers and the Middle Coal] 
Field Poor District, which covers 
most of District 7 outside of the 
Panther Creek section and some 
other part of Schuylkill County, 
had to bear the brunt of the chief 
work. District 7 
monthly assessments of fifty cents 
each upon all members who work- 
ed at least five days each month. 
Conditions have become so bad 


j}that out of 11,000 miners in Dis- 


trict 7 outside of the Panther 
Creek sub-district less than 6,000 
men worked as many as five days 
a week in July. An increasing 
need for relief was met by a de- 


|creasing amount collected by the 


relief assessment. During three 
months the union disbursed $12,000 
ii. grocery orders to unemployed 
miners. 

The Middle Coal Field Poor Dis- 
trict has found the demands made 
upon it unprecedented. As com- 
wared with last year it is now 





| while its expenditures for tempor- 
|ary material relief has increased 
by more than $2,000 per month 
| distributed among more than 1,000 
new cases. The population of the 
|alms house instead of declining 
this summer grew. The Poor Dis- 
| trict is undergoing a heavy strain. 
Panther Valley is handled by the 
Poor District of Schuylkill County 
but Schuylkill has been so severe- 
ly affected by unemployment that 
|there has been but limited help 
|from that source. 


Emergency Relief 





In view of the crisis that the 
miners are facing and the dire 
| consequences that the plight of the 
| largest portion of the population 
in the Lehigh field will bring to 
| business two relief organizations 
|have just been launched, one for 


{Hazleton and vicinity, the other | 


for Panther Valley. The Hazleton 
| venture is connected with the Com- 
munity Chest of the Middle Coal 
| Field District. When the welfare 


levied three} and social organizations of the | 


| Hazleion section federated into the 


|Community Chest last fall for the | 


| purpose of conducting joint finan- 
| cial drives, District 7 of the United 
|Mine Workers frowned upon the 


move chiefly because the Red 
Cross, which in this locality is 
| primarily a visiting nurses’ asso- 
| ciation, was to take a large share 


|of the receipts. The miners re- 
;membered the refusal of the Red 
Cross to help the striking miners 
jin the soft coal fields. After the 
|Community Chest campaign the 
| district office established a Welfare 
Department with funds contributed 
| by members of the union to keep 
a nurse in the field. This year 


District 7 officials have agreed to 


for a new member of the chest, 
an Emergency Relief Association 
which was created at a meeting 
held in Hazleton on August 15. A 
survey is now being carried on to 
determine how much money the 


This week the date for the Com- 
munity Chest Drive was set for 
the period, November 10 to 18. 
In the Panther Creek section a 
new relief agency came into being 
as a result of efforts of a commit- 
tee of prominent private individ- 
| uals to induce J. B. Warriner, pres- 
jident of the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company, to re-open No. 11 
colliery at Tamaqua employing 800 





men. The meeting took place on |. ag 

| August 21 after officials of the | se gional - a” a 
j union sub-district had requested | . gg ni 421 ~~ t aon = 
| the cooperation of the private cit- | eee re ee 
| by others. 


izens, President Warriner claimed 
| that the inferior quality of the No. | 
11 coal in a bad market made it | 
unprofitable to operate the colliery. 
At a second meeting of the 2om- | 
mittee the sub-district officers | 
showed that the union had already 
“istributed to miners’ families 475 
orders amounting to $3,047 and | 
that additional funds were urgent. 
At a third meeting held this week 
the Panther Valley Relief Associa- 
tion was organized with headquar- 
ters in the sub-district office. The 
guiding committee consists of rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine 
Worker and of the towns in the 
Valley, Tamaqua, Coaldale, Lans- 
ford, Summit Hill and Nesqueho- 
ning. The contract miners will be 
asked to contribute $2 per month, 
the laborers $1. The companies 
will cooperate in making the col- 


new relief organization will need. | 


w .s opposed to the drive. As a re- 
sult the campany officials did not 
exert their influence in collecting 
| donations as they do in the case 
of the union dues under the check- 
off provided by the 1930 agreement. 
Only around fifty cents per miner 
| was received during the Communi- 
ty Chest drive in Hazleton as com- 











parec with several dollars in the 
Wilkes-Barre section where due to 
the cooperation of the union and 
the companies a day’s pay was 
donated by each miner in the last 
campaign of the Wyoming Valley 
Community Chest. With the help 
of the union and the operators the 
drive among miners for funds in 
the Miadle Coal Field District and 





Government Aid Needed 


Despite all these efforts, howev- 
er, th: new relief machinery will 
not be able to cope with the entire 
emergency. In fact, one of the 
reasons given for organizing re- 
lief on a local basis is that this 
will make it easier to secure addi- 
tional help from the federal] and 
state governments. So serious is 
t..e situation that it is the miners’ 
officials of District 7 and Thomas 
Kennedy, International Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers, who is stationed at Ha- 
zleton, who have been most per- 
sistent in demanding governmental 
assistance. Meetings of the tri- 
district anthracite board have been 
held in Hazleton to determine the 
steps to be taken to obtain such 
help and Governor Pinchot and 





lection effective. 





The association of the union of- 
rh. 








Senators Davis and Reed have al- 
ready been interviewed. 


gans of publicity—the newspapers 
and the radio—delight to honor? 
To whom do our college presidents, 
our ministerial divines, our valor- 
ous politicians kowtow with ab- 
ject and asinine reverence? What, 
according to our social standard, 
is the ripe fruit of California civ- 
ilization ? 

A gang of industrial thugs and 
highwaymen residing in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, who, by 
means of an interlocking director- 
ate of crime, dominate this state 
to her damnation; men who re- 
peatedly have been indicted for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, but 
who by virtue of economic con- 
trol continuously escape just pun- 
ishment. Their names need not 
be announced. Cry aloud the name 
of almost any man high in the 
councils of industry and finance 
in this state, and you have re- 
vealed the unprincipled scoundrel 
referred to in this connection. 
Compared to the activities of these 
conscienceless scalawags, the pec- 
cadillos of common shoplifters and 
those charged with rape pale into 
insignificance. 

Should civilization be saved 
merely that these gentlemen may 
flourish ? 

Perish the thought! 


of sending to jail and keeping him 
there, Eugene V. Debs, for daring 
to raise his voice in behalf of 
peace. 
a few citizens of the world, still 
living, who believe that the people 
of the United States who support- | 


be visited with a tornado of fire | 
and sword they will never forget. | 
Imprisoned with Debs, and never | 
released, are multiplied thousands | 
of little children chained to the| 
wheels of industry, wan and pale | 
from cheap and joyless labor, de- | 
nied access to education and a 
more abundant life, and destined 
to tramp the treadmill of starved 
existence until they die. Without 
fear of contradiction it is declared | 
that a civilization which permits | 
a condition such as this merits a} 
fate worse than _ annihilation | 
through war. 

Within the capitalist system are | 
the seeds of destruction which ev- | 
entually will develop the inevitable | 
collapse. Mechanically and ma-| 
terially, capitalism is fast becom- | 
ing impossible. The social pro- 
cess, itself, will automatically el- 
iminate the civilization here so 
stridently condemned. It is to 
the moral and ethical phase of the 
question that attention is called. 

Private ownership of property 





Who that cherishes an ounce of | 
honor or has the slightest appreci- | 
ation of what iz just and right | 
will deny that in judicially murder- | 
ing Sacco and Vanzetti, Massa- 
chusetts and her people richly de- 
Serve every visitation of terror 
war can bring, or that Illinois 
should go free from devastation, 
with the echo of the Haymarket 
tragedy ringing round the world? 
Unquestionably, in the opinion of 
milions, the Centralia massacre 
and the continued imprisonment 
of the victims of that massacre 
are reasons enough to warrant the 
utter extinction of the State of 
Washington. Should Pennsylvan- 
ia be kept back from the pit, and 
the iron of agony withheld from 
her people, when her brutal and 
bloody labor strikes are recalled? 
Who will regret the passing of 
Colorado, when Cripple Creek and 
the Ludlow outrages are remem- 
bered, or flinch from the destruc- 
tion of Idaho for perpetrating the 
atrocities of the Bull Pen? North 
Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee 
within a year have committed 
crimes against labor which war 
can never avenge. Every South- 


for private profit is not only unsci- 
entific and unjust, but it is a 
crime against humanity for which 
blood only can atone. The fact 
that one man has to ask another 
for a job in order to live reflects 
a condition that challenges every 
principle and institution in the civ- 
ilization which permits it; and 
some day that challenge will be 
carried forward with a shout, and 
civilization will have to answer— 
and pay. 

With private ownership is the 
wages system—a system of cru- 
elty and greed—from which hearts | 
have ached and tears have flowed. 
In displacing the labor of chattel ' 
slavery, wage labor, if anything, 
has produced an experience blood- 
ier and more revolting. Para- 
phrasing Lincoln’s denunciation 
with truth it may be exclaimed, 
that for every drop of blood drawn | 
from the backs of half paid labor | 
by the rich in their mad pursuit | 
of gain, oceans will be exacted | 
from rich and poo® alike when the | 
dogs ef war are unleashed upon | 
the world. 

As much as blame justly at- 
taches to the rich for the reign 








ern state between the Potomac 
and the Rio Grande, before the | 
bar of righteous justice, stands 
condemned for its treatment of | 
the Negro; and what war could | 
do to punish those responsible and | 
bring to their homes the desola- | 
tion of despair, would be no more | 
than giving justice her due. Equal- 
ly with the South and as fully re- 
sponsible, is the North for toler- 
ating this treatment of the Negro, | 
and what the South deserves, the | 
North should get, 

As a nation the United States bf 
guilty of the monstrous wrong 


‘ 


of graft now devastating the Unit- 
ed States, and as much as the 
rich must share responsibility for 
social and industrial injustice, the 
rich are not alone. By their stu- 
pidity and indifference the poor 
are as guilty as the rich, and with 
the rich must pay the price. With 
the rich, the poor have refused 
to profit frém the lessons of his- 
tory; with the rich, the poor ave 
worshipped at the shrine of tra- 
dition and allowed themselves to 
be guided and directed by prc :e- 
dent; with the rich, the poor have 
clung to their prejudices, closed 








For that perfidy, there are | 


their minds to truth and hesitated 
to nazard an advance. If anything, 
the poor have outdone the rich in 
| adhering to things as they are and 
|refusing to countenance change. 
| If possible the poor have outstrip- 
ped the rich in the matter of sur- 
renderin gto timidity and fear. 
| For not being men like gods, mach- 
ing from conquest to conquest in 


ed the imprisonment of Debs should | th: intellectual and material arena, 


both rich and poor face an im- 
pending war that shall engulf them 


| both and punish both alike. 


The people of this generation 
need not lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that history will not 
repeat itself, so long as the eco- 
romic foundations of society are 
what they are. The causes that 
led to the overthrow of ancient 
dynasties abide. Those causes are 
operating today, and with the in- 
exorability of logic they will pro- 
duce their effect. Nature is not 
mocked. Whatsoever is sown is 
reaped. Men and nations have 
planted the seeds of private prop- 
erty, class stratification, social and 
economic injustice, and they can 
not escape the harvest of their 
planting. Whether of nature, or 
Jehovah, it is written: 

“He is trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are 
stored; 

“He hath loosed the fateful light- 
ning of His terrible swift sword; 

“He has sounded forth the trum- 
pet that shall never call retreat; 

“He is sifting out the hearts of 
men before His judgment-seat; 

“His truth is marching on!” 

Certainly there is going to be a 
war. It is as unavoidable as cap- 
italistic injustice. The wheels of 
capitalism are grinding, and was 
is th: natural grist. Why seek 
to delude ourselves? Shall we, 
like ostriches, hide our heads in the 
sand for fear of facing facts? Cap- 


|italism depends upon war fofr its 


continuance. Another year of 
peace like that just endured in all 
probability would witness the col- 
lapse of capitalism. The masters in 
charge will not permit the end to 
come so tamely and so miserably. 
Will Soviet Russia constitute the 
targe: of attack? That depends 
upon the manner in which the dip- 
lomatists of Europe deploy their 
strategy. Nowhere will the voice 
of the people be heard in the coun- 
cils preiiminary to an open declara- 
tion of war. 

I. the midst of a world gone 
mad, behind the armies dying at 
the front, if enough men and wo- 
men can be found who have pre- 
served sanity and courage suffici- 
ent to start back fires of revolution 
in the home lands, it is not unlike- 
ly that these may develop into 
rallying centers to which will be 
drawn sources of strength that will 
overcome the disasters of war; and 
tt * from these revolutionary cen- 
ters may spring th ebeginning of 
what may generate the society of 
the future. It is a hope. If that 
hope falls, the white races may as 
well quit, and let their places be 
taken by Negroes, Chinese and the 
Islanders of the sea. For scientists 
are agreed that the next interna- 
tional war will wips this civiliza- 
tion from the earts 
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‘in disaster and more acute misery: 





Goodbye. 
Summer 




















ERE comes the autumn. Deep blue skies 

with high clouds sailing through them, scent 
of wood-smoke at twilight, the whirr of leaves along 
the brick walks of small New England towns, the 
rasp of corn stalks beneath the new moon above 
the prairies. 

And with all this, trouble, folks, oodles of it for 
yours fraternally. For the cold, clammy hand of 
depression reaches out even into politics, as far 
as I am concerned. Three years ago at this time 
I was running for the high and exalted office of 
United States Senator. And look at me now. I 
have tapered down to running for Alderman. Hard 
times, felks, hard times. 





Still, running for Alderman has its conmpensa- 
tions. It is good to sit before the fire and think 
of onself as a City Father of the greatest city in 
the world—numerically, I mean. 


Also it was pretty provident of me to save up 


running for Alderman for a rainy day. Now that 


tier is a deluge, it will come in handy, that five 
‘29usand a year. Five thousand a year for go- 
ing down to City Hall every Tuesday except when 
there is a ball-game, a good horse race, or it rains, 
or it snows, or it is hot, or muggy, or foggy or 
whatever. And all you have to know, if you are 
a Tammany Alderman is just one little word— 
oon,” 

If, by any freak of nature, you are a Republican 
W\lderman in New York, you have to reverse your 
sual Party role and say, “No.” But you always 
say it in a still, small voice so as not to rile your 
Democratic buddies across the way. 

And anyhow it isn’t so bad going down to the 
City Hall once in awhile. You can meet the boys 
and hang around the corridor and kid the sappy 
reformers and put the double-dyed, deepest black 
jody on Seabury, the old soandso. That is, you 
do all this, if you are an old ling Alderman. 


And then you get passes to the ball games and 
the races and when you promenade the avenue, 
people bow to you and say, “Good evening, Alder- 
man.” Especially people whose relatives are gun- 
fighters, pick-pockets and racketeers, »ecause there 
is always the chance that it may be necessary to 
ask you to get little Willie, (who was training to 
be an altar-boy but who was caught climbing over 
the transom of the nearby tailor-shop) out of the 
hoosegow. 


Speaking of altar-boys, we have noticed a slight 
inconsistency on the part of our Catholic friends up 
New York State. You remember what the Pope 
said about Socialism in his famed encyclical. He 
said that no one coud be a good Catholic and a 
Socialist. Yet up in Uitica and Lackawanna good, 
Kosher Democratic Catholics are raising Heaven 
and Hell in their frantic endeavors to get on the 
Socialist ticket. I wonder if anybody has told the 
Pope about this and if so, what he will have to say 
the next time he goes out riding on his shiny, 
new encyclical. 


Whoever does the real work of editing ‘The 
American Photo-Engraver,” of which deeply intel- 
lectual publication Matt Woll is official editor, will 
have his hide ripped off him the next time Matt 
gets around to the office. On page 1004 of the 
September issue of “The Photo-Engraver” there 
is a reprint of an article from the Philadelphia 
Labor Record, headed, “What is a Dole?” The 
writer says that “America’s soup and bread lines 
really are the ‘doles’ of charity and not of legis- 
lation” and proceeds to point out the difference be- 
twen the “dole’ and unemployment insurance with 
words of high praise for the latter system. On 
page 1022 of the same issue under the heading, 
“Don’t fool or be fooled,” Matt spits on his pencil 
and tears off an editorial in which he says, “Those 
who argue for unemployment insurance have a 
sentimental advantage. It is easy to argue for al- 
leviation of suffering. But it is utterly foolish to 
argue for a method of alleviation that can only end 
Unemploy- 
ment must be abolished, not coddled and nursed, 
en grea insurance could be made to work 
ard survive it would constitute the most powerful! 
ally of those whose object is continued exploitation.” 


Let’s see. Isn’t there on outfit called “The Un- 
fon Labor Life Insurance Company?” And isn’t 
the President of this, one Matt Woll, salary un- 


known? And if the government should go into the 
insurance field, mightn’t that start dangerous pre- 
cedents? You're right. Go to the head of your 
class. 

We have a flat taste in our mouth and a soggy 
feeling of gloom. We have just finished reading 
the Labor Day speeches of Brothers Green, Lewis 
et al. The w York Times printed them in the 
space that is usually reserved = the Sunday ser- 
mons, An appropriate place. e haven't yet de- 
cided which is the greater Reva A sermon 


by the Reverend Dr. Omigod on “Gin, Jazz and 


w 


Autos, Cause of Latterday Godlessness” or a drool 
by Pop Green on, “Wage Cuts Must Not Go On.” 


We have embarked upon an ambitious under- 
taking. We want to write a book on “Work.” It’s a 
lot easier to write about than to do work. But just 
the same we figure that this might be a real con- 
tribution if it were done thoroughly and well. We 
mean a sort of running history of work through 
the ages. All the general outlines of history, even 
the most modern, and the huge bulk of economic 
writings, somehow seem to leave out of the pic- 
ture just what men and women did from the dawn 
days clear down to the present to keep alive and 
out of the wet. And how what they did affected 
their thinking and acting, colored all their days and 
all their dreams. I know of course, the references 
in Marx to the various developments which pre- 
ceded modern industrialism. I know how brilliant- 
ly he documented his conception of the materialistic | 
basis of history. But since his time, archaeologists | 
and anthropologists, biologists and psychologists 
and the researchers and diggers into obscure corners 
of history have unearthed a great wealth of ma- 
terial on the ways of work. It will be a fascinat- 
ing job to get some of that between book covers. 
(if any of you boys and girls have any suggestions 
for making this book something worth while shoot 
them along to me. I’m just starting out and while 
{ know that a lot of it will be tough sledding, I 
still think it can be done, if not by me, by some- 
one more competent. And the result should be a 
book that would button down a lot of things we 
all suspect but can’t put our hands on. 

—_ Va 

e're off to the Camp Eden Conference of 
the youngsters who are rarin’ to go into the heat 
of th. struggle this coming winter. We have 
looked forward to this conference for many moons. 
{f it doesn’t come out ahead of all the many con- 
ferences we have attended this past Summer, we 
miss our guess. 

In our humble and by no means infallible judg- 
ment what is said and done at Camp Eden may 
jave a most important bearing upon the future of 
tvery individual attendant and the Party as well. 
Ine of the charms of this conference is that it 
joesn’t cost a young fortune to get there and back. 


—McAlister Coleman, 


Now w 


, Bee you at Eden. 
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By Fred Henderson 


AM breaking into the usual 

monthly interval between these 
letters, for reasons which will be 
obvious to you. For the Big Thing 
has happened. It has happened 
with dramatic suddenness, and 
with a completeness that almost 
takes one’s breath away. Between 
the Friday and Monday of a single 
week-end—with Parliament scat- 
tered on holiday and no visible sign 
of the coming of the crisis until 
it was upon us and over at a 
stroke—the whole political situa- 
tion in Britain has been transform- 
ed, and we are in a new world of 
changed outlooks. If your capi- 
talist préss is anything like ours, 
you wili probably know the facts 
as they show on the surface of 
things, but it is very doubtful 
whether you will have got the 
truth of the matter, or any real 
appreciation of what it means for 
the future of the Labor movement 
here. 

In a sense, of course, 





a thing which has come about sud- 
;denly. You remember Shelley’s 
zreat verse? 


“The  sun-awakened 
whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the 
gathered there 

Flake after flake—in heaven-de- 
fying winds 

As thought on thought is piled, 
till some great truth 

Ts loosened, and the nations echo 
round.” 


avalanche, 


had 


storm, 


The metaphor applies to this, as 
it does to all big things. Their 
climax may be and generally is 
sidden and eruptive; but there has 
always been a long process of 
flake piled on flake in preparation 
for the avalanche, And the pres- 
ent new situation cannot be seen 
clearly or understood aright with- 
out dwelling for a moment on the 
preparatory process, and how the 
forces, now let loose have been 
piled up in readiness for their hour 
of decisive action. 

A Glance Backward 

During the past year or more 
my letters, now that one looks 
back upon the period of office of 
the Labor Government in the light 
of these closing scenes in its his- 
tory, seem to have been a contin- 
uous record of flake piling on flake 
te some such end as has now hap- 
pened. Just to throw your mind 
back in a brief review of these two 
years, beginning with the last Gen- 
eral Election; the declaration of 
Socialist policy; the assurance to 
the people in “Labor and the Na- 
tion” that our purpose was not to 
patch up a collapsing capitalism, 
but to bring about the change- 
over to the Cooperative Common- 
wealth; the great response of the 


te Parliament as the strongest sin- 
gle party, and within but a few 
votes of an absolute majority in 
the British Parliament; and then, 


it is not | 


nation to that appeal, sending us | 





the two years of steady disillu- 
sionment as we discovered that the 
price of clinging to office without 
a majority to make our own pur- 
poses effective was the disheart- 
ening of the rank and file of our 
workers who had hoped so much 
and found so little coming of it. 

Bye-election after bye-election 
has shown the decline of our 
strength in the country. And as 
our hold on the nation’s mind has 
weakened, the insolence of our 
capitalist opponents has grown. 
During the past year they seem 
to hav> become convinced that the 
Labor Government was so deter- 
mined to hang on to office at all 
costs that any capitalist policy 
could be forced upon them under 
threat of a Parliamentary defeat. 
The development of the attack on 
wages and on social services be- 
came more and more intense; and 
the capitalist and finance interests 
apparently came to the conclusion 
|that there was no limit to what 
they could get by such pressure, 
jand that they might as well go 
out for the whole hog. 

Working through a democratic 
system of political election, the 
capitalist parties, with the fear of 
the working-class elector in their 
minds, would probably not have 
dared to do through a Government 
of their own what they decided to 
demand from the Labor Govern- 
ment. The calculation evidently 
was that with a Labor Government 
taking the odium of making all- 
round reductions in the standards 
and amenities of working-class life, 
these desired ends could be achiev- 
ed more safely than if an avowed- 
ly capitalist Government had set 
about the task. 





mand was made for what, in ef- 
fect, was nothing other tan 
wholesale surrender of all our pur- 
poses, delivered practically as an 
ultimatum by the finance interests 
|to the heads of the Labor Govern- 
| ment. 

The calculation that MacDonald 
|and Snowden would fall to it turn- | 
'ed out to be correct. But the fur- 
ther calculation that MacDonald 
and Snowden could carry the rest 





this scared surrender to finance, 
and that the Government would as 


Parliamentary party, 


overstepped. The long intolerable 
strain of supporting capitalist pol- | 
icies against our own purposes for 
the sake of office had reached 
a breaking-point. 





Labor’s Patience Ends 





And so, in the |, th 
name of national economy, the de- | 


of the Government with them in| 


usual be able to command the |- 
llame accuiescence of the general | 
miscarried. | 
The limit had been reached and |f 


























« 
THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. As “Het Volk,” organ of the 
Dutch Socialists, views the new “national government” of Great 
Britain headed by former Labor Premier, Ramsay MacDonald. 





much grumbling and questioning; 
and in the main has been a sacri- 
fice to a mistaken idea that party 
loyalty demanded support for men 
land Governments rather than for 
| iceas, principles, and the real things 
|we stand for. But this latest de- 
mand was too much. It involved 
| w age-cuts all round, depriving the 
‘unemployed of a percentage of 
eir scanty allowance, reducing 
social services; and generally mak- 
jing the Labor Government the po- 
litical agent of the employers’ fed- 
erations and the banking interests 
in a complete reversal of all its 
|own purposes. 

And so we come to the dramatic 
swing of the events of the last 
week-end. With that story the or- 

|dinary newspapers will have made 
you familiar; MacDonald’s and 
Snowden’s isolation in a Cabinet 
| which they could not carry with 








|them; the end of the Labor Gov- 
|/ernment; and the reappearance of 
MacDonald as head of a new Con- 
servative and Liberal coalition gov- 
ernment formed for the express 
| purpose of carrying out the lower- 
| ing of working-class standards of 
| life. 

Into al! the detail of that drama 
I need not enter. The effective 
|comment upon it, the thing which 
{sums up its meaning most clearly, 
lis the remark made by one of the 


| My letters during the past year | ex-members of the Labor Govern- 


| 


| that this support from the general | 
Parliamentary party to the Gov- 


ernment has never been a willing | pened. 


support. It has been given with | 





By Benedikt Kautsky 


Vienna, Aug. 7. 

PW iHE fourth congress of the So- 
T cialist International, 

closed on Aug. 1, was held in the 
midst of numerous demonstrations 
and processions showing how close- 
ly the international idea is linked 
with proletarian thought and senti- 
ment today. 

The second Olympiad of the So- 
clalist Labor Sport International 
brought huge masses of foreign 
workers to Vienna. Most of them 
came from Germany and other 
countries bordering on Austria, but 
there were big delegations from 
distant lands, those from the Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic States deserv- 
ing specia] notice. Two countries 
were represented by emigres—lItaly 
and Russia. This was due to the 
fact that these countries had ex- 
cluded themselves from the circle 
of civilized European peoples by 
their dictatorships, The Fascisti 
held aloof from t 
fraternal meet of the sportsmen 
and the Communists tried to dis- 
turb it by all kinds of senseless 
demonstrations which were abso- 
| lutely nullified by 
|‘ discipline and inspiring enthusiasm 
}o! the masses. 

The congress, which was pre- 
|ceded by a two-day international 
| women’s conference, was mainly 
occupied with three problems—the 
{international economic crisis, dis- 
| armament and the present political | 
| situation. Rare unity was displayed | 
|in the handling of all these ques- 
tions. Of course there were dele- 
gations not in agreement with the 
views of the majority, 
number and importance were too 
slight for them to be able to exer- 
cise any material influence upon 
the proceedings. The principal op- 
position to the majority of the con- 
gvess was furnished by the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party of Great Bri- 
tain, which called for the condem- 
nation of coalition, or any other 
kiad of collaboration, with bour- 
geois parties. This opinion was 
shared by only some of the small- 
er groups, such as the Bund (Jew- 
ish Socialist League) of Poland, 








and a few individual members of 
various delegations, The majority 


ml WRich the I. L. P.’s proposals 


which | 


e international | 


the admirable ; 


but their | 


| have, I think, made it clear to you | ment on leaving office: “The Labor 


Party has saved its soul.” 

For indeed that is what has hap- 
When MacDonald’s Premi- 
ership in a new Coalition Govern- 


ment was announced, it was hailed 
for a day or two in the reactionary 
Press as a new “National’’ Govern- 
ment, representing all parties. 
That dream of the capitalists of | 
roping Labor into an unboly com- 
bination for attacking working- 
class life has been thwarted. It 
was the whole purpose of the com- 
bination. That there might be a 
revolting section of the Labor par- 
ty, small and insignificant enough | 
to be called a mere faction, was 
expected; but the reckoning was 
that the party in the main would | 
go with MacDonald, and that the | 
resulting Government could have | 
been claimed to be a Government | 
in which Labor was consenting to 
the policy of making the whole | 
nationai life subservient to the in- | 
terests of finance. And MacDonald 
himsel* shared that expectation. 
Never was a scheme more com- 
pletely upset. The capitalist in- 
terests have got MacDonald and 
Snowden; but, thank heaven, not 
the Labor Party. On the contrary, 
the scheme which was to wipe out 





succeeded in putting the Labor 
Party into a move clearly authen- 
tic an? fighting position than ever 
before. 
national mind into believing that 
finance is a national issue about 
whica no real controvery arises in 
defense of its claims, 
happened is the creation, for the 
first time, of the real cleavage in 
the national mind hetween 
claims of finance to be supreme 
over human life, and the claim on ! 





party on this finance issue has only | | 


Instead of confusing the | 


what has | 


the | 


British Labor Back to Socialism 


Devitalizing Subservience to Capitalist Policies Ended * 
by MacDonald Bolt From Party 





| pehalf of human life that finance 
| must be made the servant instead 
of the master of human needs. 

| On this issue the Labor Party 
comes out of the crisis solid and 
unbroken. There is not even a suf- 
ficient following for MacDonald to 
b» described as a split in the Party. 
At the join meeting of the three 
bodies responsible for Labor Party 
policy—The Trades Union Execu- 
tive, the Executive of the Labor 
Party, and the répresentative com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary group 
—held the day after the announce- 
ment of the new Government, the 
| declaration of a united Labor front 
against the Wage-cutting and So- 
cial-service Destruction Govern- 
ment was adopted with complete 
unanimity. 

Labor’s Chains Broken 

The Labor Party has achieved 
its release from the living death 
of the past two years. The intol- 
erable suppression of its own pur- 
poses is over and done with. It 
stands at last unfettered, and with 
its own real fight to wage on a 
clear issue. Unfettered and purged 
of the influences which fettered it. 
It is an occasion for jubilation. No 
such satisfactory ending of the im- 
| possible position into which we had 
drifted seemed conceivable. The 
best that many of us had dared to 
hope for during the past year was 
that we should get out of office 
and devote the next few years to 
building up again what the past 
two years had lost for us. And now, 
almost by a miracle, the ending of 
our minority office has taken place 
in such a fashion as to provide in 
| itself, the occasion for an imme- 
| diate and unmistakable rally of 
;our old strength. 

At the moment of writing, the 
thing which impresses one most 
of all is the new courage and hope 
| which one finds expressed every- 
where amongst those of our own 
| people who have been losing hope 
| and confidence during the two dis- 
| heartening years of sterile office. 
| The things that have been crippling 
j;us, the pursuit of office for the 
|sake of office, the damping down 
of all the working enthusiasm of 
| the rank and file; these things are 
|now things of the past, and the 
Party emerges from them unbrok- 
len to a degree which would have 
seemed incredible only a week or 
two ago. It has lost office by up- 
holding its faith; and already finds, 
perhaps a little to its own sur- 
| prise, that it has lost nothing but 
what were its chains, and that it 
is gaining a world of new strength 
and of re-born vitality. It has all 
its enemies in one camp; and it 
| has a real fighting issue entrusted 
to it. The impasse into which we 
had drifted could not have been 
more effectively broken. The sum- 
;ming- up of the whole matter is, 
I repeat, that the soul of the La- 
bor movement here has been saved. 








For one man to do good to another 
is good for both. For one man to do 
| ill to another is bad for both.—Indian 
Proverb. 








‘Decisions on Coalition, Unemployment, Disarmament, * 


| Militarism, Fascism and Control of Industry 


; —__— — a ——— 


| were rejected by the congress al- 
| ways was overwhelming. 
| Unity On Economic Problems 

The least differences of opinion 
were developed during the discus- 
sion of the economic problem. Here | 
the Brussels Congress of 1928 and 
| a joint commission of the Socialist 
Internationa] and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which 
met in Zurich last January, al- 
ready had done valuable prelimi- 
nary work. 

It was agreed that the congress 
must demand contr 
tionai and international 


trusts, 


abolition of international trade bar- | 


|riers and development of social- 
politica: 
ployment, particularly through un- 
employment insurance. There also 
was unity in the demand for the 
reduction of working time, al- 
though in this case there were 
some tactical discussions as to the 


advisability of welcoming the Brit- | ti 


ish Labor and International Labor 








tions and at the same time de- 
manding the forty-hour working |< 
week. But the Congress decided 
almost unanimously, in favor of 
both actions, largely in the inter- 
est of countries lagging behind in 
1social legislation, where the legal 
establishment of the eight-hour day 
|v vuld constitute a material im- 
| provement over present con ns 
But the resolution was also wel- 
| comed by countries with well de- 
veloped social policies, such as Aus- | 


tria and Gert many, because it would 
| furnis: « much firmer basis for the 
| struggle for a further 
| working time. 

The question of 
ment, raised in this 
also the subject of 
fon Some delegate 


| that the forty-hour week w 


+ 


wage t- 


adjus 


| 






erat 
rac 





nothing but a k f : 
| part-time unless it were linked 
with & proportionate increase of 


he hourly wage rate. Here Peter 
rassmann, leader of the German 
trade unions, supplied an effective 
answer by pointing out that al- 
readv the “spreading out” of work 
meant the freeing of hundreds of 
thousands of German workers from 
vear-long idleness. Furthermore, 
me drew attention to the fact that 
a the Paris Congress of 1889, 


+ 
G 
+ 


| 
| 








ol of the na- | 


measures against unem- | 


Organization of the League of Na- | 


| State or cooperative trading mon- 
opolies, administered in th® inter- | 
est of the whole people, and the | 


reduction of } 


| 
| 





| which had launched the slogan of 
the eight-hour day, nobody had 
raisc'’ the question of a possible 
|reduction of wages in line with 
| the shortening of the working day, | 
jand that, just as the proletariat 
had won wage raises together with 
the eight-hour day, so would it 
succeed in attaining the forty-hour 
| ments through 
| with capitalism. 


To Prepare for Socialism 


constant struggle 
. 


Nevertheless, the happenings of | 


|Congress to supplement 
mer resolutions. 
|with merely demanding measures 


for the reduction of unemployment 
and for the assurance of the exist- 
jence of the unemployed. It had 
|to lay cown the Socialist solution 
|of the problem, at least in its gen- 
eral outlin Here is the most 
} important cant nce of the resolu- 
tion on this subject adopted by the 
Congress: 
“The Congress emphatically de- 
| mands ae lic, democratic control 
of industry, especially of monopo- 
| listi c combinations of all kinds, The 
prere ite f the complete suc- 
ess 0 :ch control consists in a 


f ownership of the means 
uction as well as of indus- 
The Congress sees 


yr tep in this direction 
2 also a transition toward So- 
st systematic planned econo- 


my in the socialization of the key 
establishment of 


ndust1 the 


tl! 


nationalization of the system of 
banking and credit. It calls upon 
tne Socialist parties to make these 

*mands the central point of the 


battle against the crisis, to create 
tie conditions necessary for the 
carrying out of an international 
public control of industry by real- 


izing them on a national scale, and 
to prepare the ground for the re- 


| alization of Socialism.” 
At the same time the resolution 
j}emphatically points out that the 


'struggie against the capitalist cri- 


coincides with the struggle for 
the attainment of political power. 
P P 


| The shaking of the capitalist sys- 


tem which,-as the resolution says, 
“has shown itself incapable of or- 


| week, together with wage improve- | 


| the last few months compelled the | 
the for- | 
It couldn’t stop | 


ganizing industry and of adminis- 
tering the property it has obtained 
so as to serve the general welfare,” 
j has caused wide circles, some out- 
side the proletariat, to doubt the 


justification for the existence of | 


capitalism, so that the proletariat 
no longer stands alone in its bat- 
| tle against capitalism. It is neces- 
stry to make the best of, this 
|chance and to prepare the ground 
for Socialism. 

The commission which prepared 
the economic resolution was pre- 
| Siled over by Cornelius Mertens of 





Belgium. Robert Grimm of Swit- 
zerland presented the report. 
Among its members were F. M. 


Wibaurt of Holland, Karl Renner 
of Austria, Toni Sender and Peter 
|Grassmann of Germany, Mary 
Hamilton of Great Britain and 
Morris Hillquit and Jacob Panken 
of the United States. 
Differences On Disarmament 
There was more difficulty dur- 
ling the discussion in the commis- 
Ss:on on disarmament. Here it was 
first of all the Independent Labor 


| 










Party, but to some extent the 
Swiss delegation also, that repre- 
sented views differing from those 
yf the majority of the Congress 
While the majority was inclined to 
assure the British Labor Govern- 
ment_of the support of the whole 
proletariat when it appeared at the 
iisarmament conference Geneva 
in 1932, the representativ 

minority took the position ‘that ie 
disarmament conference was sure 
to be a failure and that, conse- 


quently, the International ought to 
carry on the struggle against war 
outside the League of Nations and, 
under certain circumstances, even 
League. 


arainst the 
howev 


er 
that there 


On the other 





must not be « ] 
within many 
ns which drew differ- 
lusions than those of the 
the threatening 
Louis De Brouck- 
certainly voiced the 
e great mafority 
of those pres denounc- 
ed the increase of armaments as a 
war menace. In so doing he placed 


tenden 


ies 


were 






from 









convictions of 


ent when he 


| himself in opposition to the official 

French policy, which demands se- 
| curity first and disarmament af- 
terwar: 


The Congress declared 





The Work Of The Socialist Congress 


| for the reduction of armaments as 
| 4 prerequisite for security. 

The essential part of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Congress calls 
| for an “immediate and general re- 
| ductior. of armgaments,” covering 
all sorts of war equipment. Chem- 
ical and aerial warfare must be 
made impossible. 

In opposition to this standpoint, 
some delegates held national de- 
fense justifiable. 
see the treaties of peace maintain- 
ed in their existing form, at least 
for the present, because any shak- 
ing of the system at this moment 
would only means a heightening of 
the war danger. No matter how 
poor an opinion these comrades 
hive of the European situation cre- 

ted by the’ Treaty of Versail 
still they see no advantages i 
‘hange at this time. 

The decision arrived at in con- 


lles, 


in a 











They wanted to | 


| 
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Sonnet For Angry Ladies 


If you should fall upon a sullen hour 

Because your whims are unattended then, 
And all the sweets of expectation sour 

Because he proves to be like other men 
Ardent with desire when unfulfilled 

And absent when his hunger is allayed, 


Remember wisely when the storm is stilled, 
The peace that follows finds you overpaid 
For all the fret and petulance you bore 
And all the terror that you trembled through, 
, 
Then you will greet him softly at the door 
And ask him in... proper thing to do, 
And light the hearth and make the dull air sweet 
By breathing balm upon his raw conceit. 





ROM this light mood allow me to shunt over 

to another by the way of a letter from a farm- 
er’s wife, whose exceptional talent as a workers 
balladist has been mentioned here before. She 
writes: 

“Dear Comrade: It has been a long time since 
I have annoyed you with my attempts at poetry. 
I am enclosing one now which I hope you may find 
appropriate. Surely if the workers ever needed 
to stand by each other, it is now. 

“My heart aches for the striking miners, but 
there is nothing I can do to help. We are now four 
in our family, and our farm is too small to pay 
for itself. Nor can we even make a living at it. 
We have always depended on outside work to 
help out. And until two weeks ago there had 
been no job of any kind. Just now my husband is 
breaking stone for the township roads at thirty 
five cents per hour three days a week and glad 
of it. 

“Last fall he worked on another road, a cone 
tract job for thirty cents per hour. He worked 
from six in the morning until dark usjng the head- 
lights of cars to finish the day’s stretch. You gee 
it was contract work and had to be finished within 
a certain time. The men were ordered to work 
Sundays as well under penalty of being canned, 
all for thirty cents an hour and no extra for ov- 
ertime. 

“Protest? Of course, but to what use when there 
were idle men about who had walked fifty miles, 
and stood waiting for some worn out worker to quit 
his tools and so take his place. 

“The harvest is bountiful in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. The apple trees are burthened to earth 
with bright fruit, and thousands of bushels will lie 
on the ground and rot. The same thing is true of 
peaches and has been true of cherries. 

“I would that some of your city dwellers had 
access to this surplus, to the milk that is fed to 
hogs, because there is no market... ? And today 
I read about 20,000 Paterson strikers and their 
children being undernourished. ! 

“If one ponders too much upon the way this 
crazy system is run he is soon fit for the madhouse. 

“I have probably tired you again, but ever go 
often I must get rid of my anger, futile as it is 
at that. 

“Anyway. please read the poem. ,, ™ 

“es 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


Let us forget for the moment 

Our difference in doctrine and crecd 
Let us remember only 

Humanity's crying need. 


Together we can rescue 
Mankind from poverty’s plight, 
Shoulder to shoulder, comrades, 
And into the fight. 


Let us forget for the moment, 

Our difference in color and breed, 
Let us remember only 

That rebels are slave-men freed. 


Together we can conquer, 
And out of the dark bring light 
Shoulder to shoulder, comrades, 
And into the fight. 


Let us forget for the moment, 
If rural or urban we be, 

But join our legions together 
And strike for humanity, 


Together we can vanquish 
The powers of Gold and Might, 
Shoulder to shou mee comrades, 
And into the figi 
Port Allegheny, Pa. “PRIEDA FISHER. 


May I at this time refer you to that excellent 


| syllabus of the Rand School of Social Science issued 
| for the coming autumn and winter sessions. Those 


| debt 


of you who are near enough to New York to at- 
tend any or all of the splendid courses offered you 
this year and next, owe yourselves an educational 
it will be a distinct pleasure to pay. Send to 
the Rand School office at 7 East 15th Street, New 
York City, and look over its intellectual and self- 
educational offerings to your own profit.... 


is this in any sense a subtle way to an- 


ference represented a compromise; Nor 

making it possible for nearly all| nounce my own course to the aching voids. True 
parties, with the exception of the | it is, that for three dollars you are entitled to 
Independent Labor Party, to vote | listen to my students and me for eight lectures on 
for the resolution presented to the | Poetry, how to write, read and enjoy it. Com- 


Congress. 
if . 
The commission on disarmament 
was presided over by J. W. Albar- 
da of Holland. Vice > Presi Jent Leon 
Jouhat ix of France and 
rs of Belgium rep- 
resente od the International Federa- 
ide Ur 
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Jean Zyromski por Pierre Renau- 
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Secretary | c 


mencing October 6th, Tuesda; evening at 8:30 P. M 
But really, I'm just an also-ran alongside of Dave 
Berenberg’s comprehensive course on literature. 1] 
only make this side note in case some of my valued 
ontributors would like to know why I have re- 
jected so many of their creative efforts, and also 
to afford them the chance to give their judge all 
the hell they have a mind to. 

And judging by my last year’s receipts and Fre- 
jections I would have to hold sessions in the main 





hall, if my muchly abused public came to attend 
en messe. 

However, I have vowed to go through with this 
course, even if it means going back to musty text 


books and ancient treatises to sharpen up on author- 
itative facts, figures and judgments. And if one 
at my age is forced into such servitude, well may 
the Rand School say ... “Greater love hath no 


man. 

In all seriousness, however, those of you who 
ke poetry either as an art or for mental recre- 
tion, both my plan of self-criticism and discus 
sion will be useful and I hope, pleasurable. 


A. de Witt. 


—S§, 





§ IN CLAIR "Ss The main job of American Socialists is to build 
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the Socialist Party. For us with our tiny meme 
bership to counsel and guide the Socialist move- 
ments in all other countries, wiith their tens and 
hundreds of thousands of members almost exclu 
sively of the working class, would be a@ case o& 
the flea on the hair of the tail of the dog. When 
we reach the stage of the mastiff in influence and 
power we will also be so busy wth our own ree 
sponsibilities that the working uass abroad will 
have to do without our advice because we wild 


have no time to give it 
: 
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Vienna's H 





RING a summer's tour in 


D 


‘ound his visit to Vienna 
e Socialist government of 


City, 
Tr 


opments. 


Rosner in this article treats the famous Vienna Socialist hous- 
ing development from a new point of view. He compares Vienna 
bousing under a Socialist administration with New York housing 
The analogy might be broadened and 
| almost any city in the United States with its inevitable slum dis- 
tricts might be substituted, in this comparison, for New York City. 


under Tammany Hall. 


Italy, Germany, Austria, France and England, Henry J. 
Rosner, tesearch director of the Socialist Party in’ New York 


of its chief housing experts at the disposal of Rosner and, to- 
gether, they made a thorough tour of the new housing devel- 


Europe which included a visit to 


most profitable and inspiring. 
the Austrian capitol placed one 








By Henry 


J. Rosner 


- ORKINGCLASS families are nowhere in the world so well 


housed as they are in Socialist Vienna. 


The houses built 


by the Socialist administration have beauty and comfort which 
-are to be found only in the more expensive sections of American 
| cities. 
The chief characteristic of housing built under private enter- 
“prise is the overcrowding of the land. The slums of New York 
“have built on 90 to 95 per cent of the land. It is the lack of open 
space resulting therefrom which makes for dark, dingy, airless, un- 


ae 


comfortable rooms. 


Most recent regulations limit the building to 


70 per cent of the lot, which is a distinct improvement but very far 


from ideal. 

this amount. Vacant land produces 
‘mo revenue directly. Desiring a 
“maximum of rentable space, there 
is usually 2 minimum of open 
- space in houses built under capi- 
- talist auspices. 

The contrary is the case in the 
municipal housing developments of 
Vienna. The maximum building 

“eoverage is 30 per cent. In the 
Mewest housing, notably at Am 
Weiner Berg, the coverage is only 
78 per cent. There each house 
fronts on a huge court covering 
an area five and one-half times 


larger than the area of the build- | 


ing. The courtyard is the equiva- 
lent of a small city park and play- 
ground. The municipality provides 
a gardener who takes excellent 
care of the flowers, trees and 
shrubbery within the courtyard. 
Benches are also placed about so 
that the workers can rest in the 
evenings and refresh themselves 
after a hard day’s labor. A develop- 
ment in New York somewhat com- 
parable to it would be the houses 
fronting on fashionable Gramercy 
Park. Gramercy rentals, of course, 
are so exorbitant that only the 
well-to-do can afford to live there. 
Even the model housing in New 
York has a long way to go before 
it will reach that low coverage as 
@ standard. The new houses built 
by the Amalgamated on Grand 
street, under the state housing law, 
have a building coverage of only 
60 per cent. 

Realty Speculators Cleared Out 


>". Without the destruction of pri- 


0 er OR ne 


— 


~ 


vate landlordism in Vienna in the 
post-war period these huge courts 
would have been impossible. Ob- 
viously, if land had been very ex- 
pensive, either the tenants would 
have had to pay much larger ren- 
tals in order to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of large courts which 
earn no money directly, or else the 
municipality would have had to 
bear the cost thereby greatly re- 
stricting the building program by 
transferring funds needed for 
building to the acquisition of land. 
Since neither of these alternatives 


was desirable, the courtyards 
would have been considerably re- 
duced in size. 


Real estate operations in Vienna 
are no longer profitable because 
of rent protection laws and heavy 
land value taxes. The rent protec- 


Private builders will seldom construct on less than 





| on laws limit the rentals in, 1931 


to about 25 per cent of the pre- 
war rent. In addition, real estate 
speculators, when they sell, must 
pay a tax equal to 25 per cent of 
the increase in the value of: the 
land. 1903 is the date from which 
the increase is computed, In real- 
ity it is a tax upon fictitious 
profits. What is seemingly an in- 
crease in value over 1903 is no 
increase at all. It is caused by the 
higher level of post-war prices, 
The combined effect is that vir- 
tually no money is to be made in 
the real estate business in Vienna. 
Therefore, the owners of valu- 
able building land within the city 
limits have been willing to sell to 
the city at about four cents per 
square foot. It is virtually impos- 
sible to acquire land within the 
city limits of New York suitable 
for building for less than $2 a 
square foot or fifty times as much. 
Land &t that price in NewYork 
would be miles away from the 
center of the city. The city of New 
York has paid $16.45 per square 
foot for the land which it acquired 
for Mayor Walker’s slum clearance 
fiasco on Forsythe-Chrystie street. 
A municipal housing plan drawn 
up by the City Affairs Committee 
for Forsythe-Chrystie street indi- 
cates that the cost of the land will 
be equal to the cost of the build- 
ing. In Vienna the land cost is 
equal to 5 per cent of the total 
cost. No wonder it is difficult to 
build on less than 60 per cent of 
the land in New York. That is the 
price we pay for private landlord- 
ism. 
Higher Rents for Poorer Homes 
The rentals for the Vienna apart- 
ments are incredibly low. They 
vary from $1 to $6.50 a month. 
The average apartment for a fam- 
ily of four, consisting of a kitchen, 
a living room and two smaller 
rooms serving as bedrooms, rents 
at $2.50 a month. A fair compari- 
son with New York rents can be 
made only by translating the ren- 
tals into percentages of the work- 
ers’ income. In Vienna the average 
wage is about $30 a month. The 
rental is, therefore, equal to less 
than 10 per cent of the Viennese 





average wage is $100 a month and 
the worker pays a minimum of 








The Dol 


By Louis Stanley 


AZLETON, Pa.—With the cer- 
tainty that the winter will 
add to the miseries of the unem- 
ployed and partially employed min- 
erg of District 7, who together will 
probably comprise one-third of the 
coal diggers in the Lehigh anthra- 
cite field despite the expected sea- 
sonal improvement in production, 
represertatives of the union and 
other private individuals have cre- 
_ ated two relief organizations for 
the district, one in the middle east- 
ern field around Hazleton and the 
other in the small Panther Creek 
sub-district from Tamaqua to Nes- 
quehoning, near Mauch Chunk, 
The objects of the new relief ma- 
chinery will be to raise funds to 
alleviate the ever increasing dis- 
tress and to make it easier for the 
miners and their friends to demand 
necessary governmental aid. 
Distress in Lehigh Field 


The Lehigh coal field to which | 
District 7 corresponds has been ex- | 


tremely hard hit. Orders have been 
slow and, therefore, collieries have 
been shut down or placed on a 
part-time operating basis. A\l- 
though mechanization of mining 
hag been backward in the Lehigh 
«eld hecause the comparatively 
great height and the steep pitch 
or grade.of the veins make it diffi- 


cult to employ the machinery avail- | 


ble at the present time there has 


been enough rationalization of pro- | 


duction in other ways to displace 
large numbers of workers. In the 
first place, there has been speeding 
up; in the second place, there have 
been a growth of central breakers 
and the abandonment of small 
breakers for the preparation of 
coal at each colliery; and in the 


- third place, use of stripping op-| 


erations whereby coal is stripped 
from the surface by means of huge 
steam shovels employing a few 
men instead of the large number 
‘that would be required to mine 
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» Mine Workers Share Major Burden of Relief; Union 
Officials Feel Government Must Act 
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$25 a month in the poorer neigh- 
borhoods, The New York worker, 
therefore, pays 25 per cent or more 
of his income for housing accom- 
modations which are much worse 
than those enjoyed by his Viennese 
brother in the municipal houses. 
New York conditions are typical 
of the conditions to be found in 
most of the industrial cities ot 
America, 

The secret of these phenomenally 
low rentals is the elimination of 
capital charges. The only capital 
charges met by the tenants are 
the cost of the land. That is paid 
by the tenants in installments over 
a five-year or ten-year period. Land 
being so cheap, it is not a very 
great burden. Moreover, as soon 
as the complete cost of the land 
has been met, rentals are corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

The cost of the building is paid 
out of taxes. The most important 
tax for this purpose is the so-called 
housing rate, the entire proceeds 
of which must be devoted to hous- 
ing. It is a tax payable by all 
those occupying a dwelling, within 
the municipal are1. Those living 
in municipal houses also pay this 
tax. It is a percentage of the pre- 
{| war rent. The rates, however, are 
so steeply reduced that the tax 
levied on the workingman is al- 
most negligible. The rates run from 
2 to 36 per cent. The result is that 
he pays a $1.50 tax a year whereas 
the moderately vealthy pay a tax 
of $250 and the extremely wealthy 
$750 annually. Highty-two per cent 
of the properties (made up of 
workingclass dwellings and cheaper 
business premises) pay only 22 per 
cent of the total tax whereas the 
3,470 most expensive properties, 
equal to one-half on 1 per cent of 
the whole, pay about 45 per cent. 

Contrast that tax with our sys- 
tem of taxation in New York. Our 
real estate tax is much the same 
as the Viennese housing rate since 
both are paid by the tenant. The 
Park avenue apartment house, 
however, pays the same rate as 
the workingclass home owner in 
Queens. In Vienna the rich are 
taxed to provide decent housing 
for the poor. In New York the 
worker pays proportionately as 
much as the capitalist to bear the 
ordinary expenses of government 
such as police, the administration 
of justice, the protection of public 
health, etc. Just another example 
of the well-known Tammany char- 
ity for the poor. 


The Cost of Construction 


The cost of building the average 
apartment in Vienna, exclusive of 
land cost, is about $2,100. If simi- 
lar apartments had been construct- 
ed by a private corporation, the 
rate of return on the capital in- 
| vested would have been at a mini- 
|/mum 10 per cent, That would have 
|meant an additional rental of $210 
per year. With the elimination of 
capital charges the tenant pays 
only $30 a year. Under private en- 
terprise the rental would have been 
increased eight-fold. Obviously, this 
rental would be too much for the 
ordinary Viennese workingman. 
For this reason private enterprise 
has never been able to house the 
wage worker decently either in 
Vienna or New York. Only Social- 
ism can do that as the Socialist 
administration of Vienna has dem- 
onstrated. 
| Socialized housing is also able to 
| achieve more aesthetic effects than 











private housing. Even the better 
housing developments in New York 
are very frequently an eyesore. 
Each private builder constructs his 
house or group of houses regard- 
less of what his neighbor is doing. 
The law sets up specifications as 
to safety but none as to beauty. 
The result is that a particular sec- 
tion will be standardized so that 
every house looks alike, achieving 
a barrack-like monotonous effect. 
This is to be seen in many parts 
of Queens, Or an attractive looking 
apartment house is set among 
dingy, outmoded structures. This 
is to be seen along Seventh avenue 
in the 14th street area. The new 
buildings look incongruous in their 
settings. 

The Socialist houses in Vienna, 
on the contrary, are pleasing to 
the eye. They achieve both variety 
and harmony at the same time. 
The reason is that a whole section 
is built simultaneously. The archi- 
tects selected by a competitive 
process vary the architecture but 
take care that each type shall fit 
into a harmonious picture. Clearly 
that is possible only where you 
have large scale socialized housing. 

Social Activities Developed 

The Socialists of Vienna are also 
trying to develop a new way of 
socialized living focusing about the 
home. There are attached to the 
houses kindergartens for children 
ranging from 3 to 6 years. The 
youngsters are brought there at 7 
in the morning and kept until 6 at 
night. We visited one kindergarten 
at a place called Sandleiten which 
houses 1,500 families. The kinder- 
garten has facilities for 240 chil- 
dren. We all agreei that it was 
one of the most beautiful places 
we had ever seen. The walls are 
decorated with very lovely mural 
paintings depicting children at play 
in field, stream and wood. The 
children are given every oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. The ex- 
hibits indicated that some of the 
children posses genuine artistic 
talent. Socialized games teach the 
children how to live together. The 
following inscription on the wall 
of the kindergarten sums up the 
spirit of the place, “Give to the 
child beauty. Childhood incidents 





As Vienna Saw 


Mayor Walker 











Carl Josef in the Arbeiter-Zeitung 
JIMMY WALKER VIEWS ST. STEPHENS TOWER 
Walker: “That’s a very pretty tower, but where is the roof garden?” 





can never be wiped out.” Professor 
McGoldrick of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whom I met in Vienna, told me 
that in his judgment the Sand- 
leiten kindergarten is more beau- 
tiful than the one at Horace Mann 
in New York which is a model 
kindergarten in the U. S. A. The 
latter is a@ private school whose 
advantages are only enjoyed by 
children of the middle class and 
the rich whereas the kindergarten 
at Sandleiten is for workingclass 
children, Undoubtedly, the founda- 
tion for leading the good life is 
being laid in these kindergartens. 


Many of these houses have beau- 
tiful concert halls. At the Friedrich 
Austerlitz house, named after the 
former editor of the Socialist 
Arbeiter-Zeitung, which houses 
over 1,000 families, we saw a con- 
cert hall seating 500 people. Here 
political and educational meetings 
are held, Talking moving pictures 
were being installed at the time 
of our visit. We were told that 
emphasis would be placed on edu- 
cational films. In the same build- 





ing there are four smaller lecture 
halls in which classes are held in 
the winter time. All the houses in 
addition had libraries. 

Central laundries are also at- 
tached to the larger blocks ot 
houses. We visited one at the Karl 
Marx house while it was in use. 
Here the housewife does her fort- 
night’s washing in four or five 
hours. It was evident that the wo- 
men found their washing a pleas- 
ant chore, They chatted gaily with 
one another while their work was 
going on, The back-breaking toil 
of washing under hand methods is 
completely eliminated by automatic 
electric machinery. No more scrub- 
bing on wash boards! Little won- 
der that they enjoyed their wash- 
ing! 


35,000 homes to be completed with- 
in five years. By 1938 then, the ad- 
ministration will have rehoused 
approximately 400,000 people (as- 
suming four persons to a dwelling). 
That will be equivalent to 25 per 
cent of the population of Vienna. 
In other words, the city of Vienna 
will have been one-quarter rebuilt 
along lines of beauty and comfort 
to be found in no other large city 
in the world. This will have taken 
place within fifteen years (the 
housing began in 1923). It is a 
most extraordinary achievement 
when wé consider the centuries 
that have been required for the 
evolution of a city like Vienna. 
Remember that it has been done 
by a workingclass administration 
for the enjoyment of the working- 
class. It is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the application of So- 
cialist principles in the creation 
of a new way of life for the people. 
We-had the good fortune to in- 
terview the man in charge of con- 
struction and administration of 
the houses, Alderman Weber. 
Vienna has the parliamentary sys- 
tem of government: The city coun- 
cil elects the Mayor and eight ad- 
ministrative Aldermen, each one of 
whom is entrusted with a particu- 
lar phase of municipal administra- 
tion. The Mayor and the Alder- 
men make up a cabinet which is 
responsible to the council. 
Alderman Weber was obviously 
a very high type of man—cultured 
and socially-minded. From his con- 
versation it was clear that he took 
the same creative joy in the ad- 
ministration of his housing depart- 
ment that an artist takes in his 
art. Would that our own public 
officials took the same interest in 
the opportunity for public service 
that public office affords! 
Although the houses are admin- 
istered from above, there is a ten- 
ants’ committee of 25, which con- 





65,000 New Dwellings to be Built 

About 55,000 families are al- 
ready happily lodged in their new 
homes. Plans call for the comple- 
tion of 65,000 dwelling by 1933. 


sults frequently with the adminis- 
tration and presents the tenants’ 
point of view. The committee is 
selected by so-called men of con- 
fidence who are elected by each 
staircase. Cultural activities in the 
houses are usually taken care of 





In that year’s election campaign 
the Socialist administration will 
make public plans for another 





by these men of confidence. 
Capitalism cannot, of course, be 
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mad York’s Hovels 


uilding 55,000 Apartments for Workers; One-fourth of City Will Be 
Rebuilt by 1938; How New York Lags 





| abolished completely from the City 


| Hall. Nevertheless, the Viennese 
| Socialists have shown us what can 
| be done by a city administration 
| to lay the foundation of a new 
| social order within capitalism. They 

have demonstrated very concretely 

what the principles‘of Socialism 
| applied in the field of housing can 
| do to solve the problem of the slum 
—one of the ugliest and most fear. 
ful products of capitalist indus. 
trialism. 





Cotton Pickers Refuse 
To Work at Low Pay 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—(FP)~ 
A. W. Green, manager of the U. 
S. employment service bureau in 
San Antonio, says that wages paid 
cotton pickers in the surrounding 
territories are 50c a hundred 
pounds or 40c if they do not fur- 
| nish their own sacks. 
| Pickers who have worked in the 
| field report that the going rate 
lis 35c, 30c and even 25¢ a hun- 
| dred pounds to workers who fur- 
nish not only their own sacks but 
also their own transportation and 
board. A typical day’s pick is 100 
to 150 pounds, though the work- 
ing day lasts from 6 a. m. to 8 








p. m. So some plantation own- 
ers are advertising in vain for 
help. 





U.M.W.A. Locals Strike 
Against Short Weight 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—(FP) 
—Two miners’ wives are included 
in the police roundup of pickets 
in the Connellsville By-Product 
Coal Co. mine strike. The mine, 
a Paisley concern, has been 
charged with cheating its miners 
of pay on 25,000 tons of coal in 
1930, through shortweight. Judge 
Baker has taken no action on a 
request for a grand jury investiga- 
tion. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America claim more than 4,000 
on strike in the Morgantown field, 
with 6,000 signed up in northern 
West Virginia. Many took cuts 
in wage scales under the union 
agreement with operators. 








“Patronize our advertisers. 
| Mention The New Leader.” 





By George H. Schoaf 


ROM many quarters of the 

world, not excepting the Unit- 
ed States, warnings are sounded 
by men prominent in public af- 
fairs that another war is brewing, 
that it may-break any time, and 
that when it does it will probably 
mean the beginning of the end of 
civilization. The,tremendous 
strides in military science since the 
World War and the immeasur- 
able superiority of present day 
military equipment over that of 
yesterday is so great, it is claimed, 
that when the enginery of mass 
murder wheels into execution, and 
fighting starts, whole nations will 
be battle fields and cities will be- 
come charnel houses of the dead. 
The sufferings of the peoples in- 
volved in this terrible catastrophe 
will be so acute, it is predicted, 
that for it history will have no 
parallel. Upon the termination of 
hostilities, where once flurshed an 
actve, if unhappy civilization, there 





The Great Need For Sanity 


°*End the Capitalism Thet Im prisons Labor Martyrs and} 
That Fosters the Catastrophe of War 


In A Mad World 





will succeed a smoking wilderness 
of ruins into which will move the 
black and yellow races of the 
earth. 

In all seriousness ,the question 
is asked, what of it? 

What is there about our current 
civilization that is so worth while 
that it needs must be preserved? 

In California, for instance, the 
fact that two innocent men—Moon- 
ey and Billings, not forgetting oth- 
ers—are in prison for daring to 
champion labor’s rights, railroaded 
by mercenary thugs on perjured 
evidenre, with labor failing to rise 
en masse for their release, is 
enough to condemn the state and 
her people to damnation. 

According to an ancient maxim, 
and believed by many, the glory 


men. Who are the great men of 
California? Who is it that the or- 








the Anthra cite District 


& 








equal quantities of coal under- 
ground. Throughout District 7 the 
mountains are cut up by the man- 
made ravines that mark the strip- 
pings. 

When the depression struck the 


call, no private agency to handle 
the relief work in the region. In 
Hazleton the United Charities con- 





| cial work among maladjusted fam- 
j ilies, while the Salvation Army was 
able to do but little. In the Pan- 
ther Valley, which constitutes 
sub-district 1 of District 7, there 
was practically no philanthropic 
work of any kind. Some material 
relief was dispersed by the Salva- 
tion Army and a few individuals 
in Tamaqua and by small groups 
in Coaldale and Summit Hill. 


Miners’ Assessment 


In this emergency the United 
Mine Workers and the Middle Coal 


Lehig’ coal field there was practi- | 


fined itself almost entirely to so- | 


|g-anting $1,500 more per month 
|in permanent ‘outdoor relief to 
more than 500 additional families, 
while its expenditures for tempor- 
|ary material relief has increased 
by more than $2,000 per month 
| distributed among more than 1,000 
new cases. The population of the 
'alms house instead of declining 
|this summer grew. The Poor Dis- 
| trict is undergoing a heavy strain. 
|Panther Valley is handled by the 
| Poor District of Schuylkill County 
but Schuylkill has been so severe- 
ly affected by unemployment that 
{there has been but limited help 
|from that source. 


Emergency Relief 


In view of the crisis that the | 


miners are facing and the dire 
| consequences that the plight of the 
| largest portion of the population 
jin the Lehigh field will bring to 
|business two relief organizations 
|have just been launched, one for 


cooperate with the Community 
Chest in its campaign in Novem- 
ber. A large portion of the funds 
to be collected will be set aside 
for a new member of the chest, 
an Emergency Relief Association 
which was created at a meeting 
held in Hazleton on August 15. A 
survey is now being carried on to 
determine how much money the 
new relief organization will need. 
This week the date for the Com- 
munity Chest Drive was set for 
the period, November 10 to 18. 
In the Panther Creek section a 
new relief agency came into being 
as a result of efforts of a commit- 
tee of prominent private individ- 
} uals to induce J. B. Warriner, pres- 
jident of the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company, to re-open No. 11 
| colliery at Tamaqua employing 800 
jmen. The meeting took place on 
| August 21 after officials of the 
union sub-district had requested 





| 
| the cooperation of the private cit- | 


|F‘eld Poor District, which covers | fazleton and vicinity, the other jizens, President Warriner claimed 


most of District 7 outside of the 
Panther Creek section and some 
other part of Schuylkill County, 
had to bear the brunt of the chief 
work. District 7 levied three 
monthly assessments of fifty cents 
each upon all members who work- 
ed at least five days each month. 
Conditions have become so bad 
that out of 11,000 miners in Dis- 
|trict 7 outside of the Panther 
Creek sub-district less than 6,000 
men worked as many as five days 
a week in July. An increasing 
need for relief was met by a de- 
|}creasing amount collected by the 
|}relief assessment. During three 
months the union disbursed $12,000 
\ii. grocery orders to unemployed 
| miners. 

| The Middle Coal Field Poor Dis- 
| trict has found the demands made 
/upon it unprecedented. As com- 
wared with last year it is now 


|for Panther Valley. The Hazleton 
venture is connected with the Com- 
munity Chest of the Middle Coal 
| Field District. When the welfare 
j}and social organizations of the 
Hazleion section federated into the 
|Community Chest last fall for the 
|purpose of conducting joint finan- 
| cial drives, District 7 of the United 
|Mine Workers frowned upon the 


move chiefly because the Red 
Cross, which in this locality is 
primarily a visiting nurses’ asso- 
ciation, was to take a large share 
of the receipts. The miners re- 


|membered the refusal of the Red 
Cross to help the striking miners 
in the soft coal fields. After the 
Community Chest campaign the 
| district office established a Welfare 
| Department with funds contributed 
by members of the union to keep 
a nurse in the field. This year 
District 7 officials have agreed to 


| that the inferior quality of the No. 
/11 coal in a bad market made it 
| unprofitable to operate the colliery. 


j; At a second meeting of the 2zom- | 


jmittee the sub-district officers 
showed that the union had already 
“istributed to miners’ families 475 
orders amounting to $3,047 and 
that additional funds were urgent. 
At a third meeting held this week 
the Panther Valley Relief Associa- 
tion was organized with headquar- 
ters in the sub-district office. The 
guiding committee consists of rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine 
Worker and of the towns in the 
Valley, Tamaqua, Coaldale, Lans- 
ford, Summit Hill and Nesqueho- 
ning. The contract miners will be 
asked to contribute $2 per month, 
the laborers $1. The companies 
will cooperate in making the col- 
lection effective. 

The association of the union of- 

m \-. 








| ficials with the two new relief 
agencies in District 7 will mean 
that much of the burden of the 
relief will fall upon the miners 
themselves. The Community Chest 
campaign of last year was not 
fully a success because the union 
ws opposed to the drive. As a re- 
sult the campany officials did not 
exert their influence in collecting 
donations as they do in the case 
of the union dues under the check- 
off provided by the 1930 agreement. 
Only around fifty cents per miner 
was received during the Communi- 
ty Chest drive in Hazleton as com- 
parec with several dollars in the 
Wilkes-Barre section where due to 
the cooperation of the union and 
the companies a day’s pay was 
donated by each miner in the last 
campaign of the Wyoming Valley 
Community Chest. With the help 
of the union and the operators the 
drive among miners for funds in 
the Middle Coal Field District and 
in Panther Valley is expected to 











| be successful. In addition, of 
| course, there will be contributions 
| by others. 


Government Aid Needed 


Despite all these efforts, howev- 
er, th: new relief machinery will 
not be able to cope with the entire 
emergency. In fact, one of the 
reasons given for organizing re- 
lief on a local basis is that this 
will make it easier to secure addi- 
tional help from the federal and 
state governments. So serious is 
ti.e situation that it is the miners’ 
officials of District 7 and Thomas 
Kennedy, International Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers, who is stationed at Ha- 
zleton, who have been most per- 
sistent in demanding governmental 
assistance. Meetings of the tri- 
district anthracite board have been 
held in Hazleton to determine the 
steps to be taken to obtain such 
help and Governor Pinchot and 
Senators Davis and Reed have al- 
ready been interviewed. 





of a state consists of her great} 


gans of publicity—the newspapers 
and the radio—delight to honor? 
To whom do our college presidents, 
our ministerial divines, our valor- 
ous politicians kowtow with ab- 
ject and asinine reverence? What, 
according to our social standard, 
is the ripe fruit of California civ- 
ilization ? 

A gang of industrial thugs and 
highwaymen residing in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, who, by 
means of an interlocking director- 
ate of crime, dominate this state 
to her damnation; men who re- 
peatedly have been indicted for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, but 
who by virtue of economic con- 
trol continuously escape just pun- 
ishment. Their names need not 
be announced. Cry aloud the name 
‘of almost any man high in the 
councils of industry and finance 
in this state, and you have re- 
vealed the unprincipled scoundrel 
referred to in this connection, 
Compared to the activities of these 
conscienceless scalawags, the pec- 
cadillos of common shoplifters and 
those charged with rape pale into 
insignificance. 

Should civilization be saved 
merely that these gentlemen may 
flourish ? 

Perish the thought! 








Who that cherishes an ounce of | 
honor or has the slightest appreci- 
ation of what iz just and right | 
will deny that in judicially murder- | 
ing Sacco and Vanzetti, Massa- 
chusetts and her people richly de- 
serve every visitation of terror 
war can bring, or that Illinois 
should go free from devastation, 





with the echo of the Haymarket 
tragedy ringing round the world? 
Unquestionably, in the opinion of 
milions, the Centralia massacre 
and the continued imprisonment 
of the victims of that massacre 
are reasons enough to warrant the 
utter extinction of the State of 
Washington. Should Pennsylvan- 
ia be kept back from the pit, and 
the iron of agony withheld from 
her people, when her brutal and 
bloody labor strikes are recalled? 
Who will regret the passing of 
Colorado, when Cripple Creek and 
the Ludlow outrages are remem- 
bered, or flinch from the destruc- 
tion of Idaho for perpetrating the 
atrocities of the Bull Pen? North 
Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee 
within a year have committed 
crimes against labor which war 
can never avenge. Every South- 
ern state between the Potomac 
and the Rio Grande, before the 
bar of righteous justice, stands 
condemned for its treatment of 
the Negro; and what war could | 
do to punish those responsible and | 
bring to their homes the desola- | 
tion of despair, would be no more | 
than giving justice her due. Equal- | 
ly with the South and as fully re- 
sponsible, is the North for toler-| 
ating this treatment of the Negro, | 





North should get. 





guilty of the monstrous wrong 


As a nation the United States ba 


of sending to jail and keeping him 
there, Eugene V. Debs, for daring 
to raise his voice in behalf of 
peace. For that perfidy, there are 
a few citizens of the world, still 
living, who believe that the people 
of the United States who support- 
ed the imprisonment of Debs should 
be visited with a tornado of fire 
and sword they will never forget. 
Imprisoned with Debs, and never 
released, are multiplied thousands 
of little children chained to the 
wheels of industry, wan and paie 
from cheap and joyless labor, de- 
nied access to education and a 
more abundant life, and destined 
to tramp the treadmill of starved 
existence until they die. Without 
fear of contradiction it is declared 


that a civilization which permits | 


a condition such as this merits a 
fate worse than _ annihilation 
through war. 

Within the capitalist system are 
the seeds of destruction which ev- 
entually will develop the inevitable 
collapse. Mechanically and ma- 
terially, capitalism is fast becom- 
ing impossible. The social pro- 
cess, itself, will automatically el- 
iminate the civilization here so 
stridently condemned. It is to 
the moral and ethical phase of the 
question that attention is called. 

Private ownership of property 
for private profit is not only unsci- 
entific and unjust, but it is a 
crime against humanity for which 
blood only can atone. The fact 
that one man has to ask another 
for a job in order to live reflects 
a condition that challenges every 
principle and institution in the civ- 
ilization which permits it; and 
some day that challenge will be 
carried forward with a shout, and 
civilization will have to answer— 
and pay. 

With private ownership is the 


elty and greed—from which hearts 


| have ached and tears have flowed. 


In displacing the labor of chattel 
slavery, wage labor, if anything, 
has produced an experience blood- 
ier and more revolting. Para- 
phrasing Lincoln’s denunciation 
with truth it may be exclaimed, 
that for every drop of blood drawn 
from the backs of half paid labor 
by the rich in their mad pursuit 
of gain, oceans will be exacted 
from rich and poo® alike when the 
dogs ef war are unleashed upon 
the world. 

As much as blame justly at- 
taches to the rich for the reign 
of graft now devastating the Unit- 
ed States, and as much as the 
rich must share responsibility for 
social and industrial injustice, the 
rich are not alone. By their stu- 
pidity and indifference the poor 
are as guilty as the rich, and with 
the rich must pay the price. With 
the rich, the poor have refused 
to profit froém the lessons of his- 
tory; with the rich, the poor ave 
worshipped at the shrine of tra- 


be guided and directed by prc -:e- 
dent; with the rich, the poor have 
clung to their prejudices, closed 





their minds to truth and hesitated 
to nazard an advance, If anything, 
the poor have outdone the rich in 
| adhering to things as they are and 
|refusing to countenance change. 
| If possible the poor have outstrip- 
|ped the rich in the matter of sur- 
| renderin gto timidity and fear. 
For not being men like gods, mach- 
ling from conquest to conquest in 
| th intellectual and material arena, 
;both rich and poor face an im- 
| pending war that shall engulf them 
| both and punish both alike. 

| The people of this generation 
need not lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that history will not 
; repeat itself, so long as the eco- 
|romic foundations of society are 
what they are. The causes that 
led to the overthrow of ancient 
dynasties abide. Those causes are 
operating today, and with the in- 
exorability of logic they will pro- 
|duce their effect. Nature is not 
mocked. Whatsoever fs sown is 
| reaped. Men and nations have 
| planted the seeds of private prop- 
lerty, class stratification, social and 


|economic injustice, and they can 
|not escape the harvest of their 
|planting. Whether of nature, or 
| Jehovah, it is written: 
| “He is trampling out the vintage 
|where the grapes of wrath are 
stored; 
“He hath loosed the fateful light- 
ining of His terrible swift sword; 
“He bas sounded forth the trum- 
pet that shall never call retreat; 
“He is sifting out the hearts of 
men before His judgment-seat; 
“His truth is marching on!” 
Certainly there is going to be a 
war. It is as unavoidable as cap- 
italistic injustice. The wheels of 
capitalism are grinding, and was 
is thy natural grist. Why seek 
to delude ourselves? Shall we, 
like ostriches, hide our heads in the 
sand for fear of facing facts? Cap- 
|italism depends upon war fofr its 
| continuance. Another year of 
| peace like that just endured in all 








| wages system—a system of cru-| probability would witness the col- 


| lapse of capitalism. The masters in 
charge will not permit the end to 
,come so tamely and so miserably. 
Will Sceviet Russia constitute the 
|targe: of attack? That depends 
upon the manner in which the dip- 
lomatists of Europe deploy their 
strategy. Nowhere will the voice 
of the people be heard in the coun- 
cils preliminary to an open declara- 
tion of war. 

I. the midst of a world gone 
|mad, behind the armies dying at 
|the front, if enough men and wo- 
men can be found who have pre- 
served sanity and courage suffici- 
ent to start back fires of revolution 
in the home lands, it is not unlike- 
|ly that these may develop into 
| rallying centers to which will be 
drawn sources of strength that will 
overcome the disasters of war; and 
t! * from these revolutionary cen- 
ters may spring th ebeginning of 
what may generate the society of 
the future. It is a hope. If that 
hope falls, the white races may as 
well quit, and let their places be 
taken by Negroes, Chinese and the 








and what the South deserves, the | dition and allowed themselves to |Islanders of the sea. For scientists 


are agreed that the next interna- 
tional war will wips this civiliza- 
tion from the earth 
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* in disaster and more acute misery: 





feeling of gloom. We have just finished reading 
the Labor Da 
et al. 
space that is usually reserved for the Sunday ser- 
mons, An appropriate place. We haven't yet de- 
cided which is the greater depressant. 
“by the Reverend Dr. Omigod on “Gin, Jazz and 
Autos, Cause of Latterday Godlessness” or a drool 


by Pop Green on, “Wage Cuts Must Not Go On.” 


taking. We want to write a book on “Work.” 
lot easier to write about than to do work. But just 
the same we figure that this might be a real con- 


tribution if it were done thoroughly and well. 
mean a sort of running history of work through 
the ages. 
the most modern, and the huge bulk of economic 
writings, somehow seem to leave out of the pic- 
ture just what men and women did from the dawn 
days clear down to the present to keep alive and 
out of the wet. 
their thinking and acting, colored all their days and 
all their dreams. 
in Marx to the various developments which pre- 
ceded modern industrialism. 
iy he documented his conception of the materialistic 
basis of history. 
and anthropologists, 
and the researchers and diggers into obscure corners 
of history have unearthed a great wealth of ma- 
terial on the ways of work. 
ing job to get some of that between book covers. 
{f any of you boys and girls have any suggestions 
for making this book something worth while shoot 
them along to me. 
[ know that a lot of it will be tough sledding, I 
still think it can be done, if not by me, by some- 
one more competent. 


, Bee you at Eden. 
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Goodbye. 
Summer 




















ERE comes the autumn. Deep blue skies 

M with high clouds sailing through them, scent 

of wood-smoke at twilight, the whirr of leaves along 

the brick walks of small New England towns, the 

rasp of corn stalks beneath the new moon above 
the prairies. 

And with all this, trouble, folks, oodles of it for 
yours fraternally. For the cold, clammy hand of 
depression reaches out even into politics, as far 
as I am concerned. Three years ago at this time 
I was running for the high and exalted office of 
United States Senator. And look at me now. I 
have tapered down to running for Alderman. Hard 
times, folks, hard times. 


Still, running for Alderman has its conmpensa- 
tions. It is good to sit before the fire and think 
of onself as a City Father of the greatest city in 
the world—numerically, I mean. 


Also it was pretty provident of me to save up 
running for Alderman for a rainy day. Now that 
tier2 is a deluge, it will come in handy, that five 
‘29usand a year, Five thousand a year for go- 
ing down to City Hall every Tuesday except when 
there is a ball-game, a good horse race, or it rains, 
or it snows, or it is hot, or muggy, or foggy or 
whatever. And all you have to know, if you are 
a Tammany Alderman is just one little word— 
“¥en.” 

If, by any freak of nature, you are a Republican 
WAlderman in New York, you have to reverse your 
usual Party role and say, “No.” But you always 
say it in a still, small voice so as not to rile your 
Democratic buddies across the way. 

And anyhow it isn’t so bad going down to the 
City Hall once in awhile. You can meet the boys 
and hang around the corridor and kid the sappy 
reformers and put the double-dyed, deepest black 
jody on Seabury, the old soandso. That is, you 
do all this, if you are an old ling Alderman. 


And then you get passes to the ball games and 
the races and when you promenade the avenue, 
people bow to you and say, “Good evening, Alder- 
man.” Especially people whose relatives are gun- 
fighters, pick-pockets and racketeers, “ecause there 

















| From Our Foreign Correspondents 








By Fred Henderson 


AM breaking into the usual 
monthly interval between these 


has happened. 
with dramatic suddenness, 


tion in Britain has been transform- 
ed, and we are in a new world of 
changed outlooks. If your capi- 
talist préss is anything like ours, 
you wili probably know the facts 
as they show on the surface of 
things, but it is very doubtful 
whether you will have got the 
truth of the matter, or any real 
appreciation of what it means for 
the future of the Labor movement 
here. 

In a sense, of course, it is not 
1 thing which has come about sud- 


jdenly. You remember Shelley's 
zreat verse? 
“The  sun-awakened avalanche, 


whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had 
gathered there 

Flake after flake—in heaven-de- 
fying winds 

As thought on thought is piled, 
till some great truth 

Ts loosened, and the nations echo 
round.” 


The metaphor applies to this, as 





is always the chance that it may be necessary to 
ask you to get little Willie, (who was training to 
be an altar-boy but who was caught climbing over 
the transom of the nearby tailor-shop) out of the 
hoosegow. 


Speaking of altar-boys, we have noticed a slight 
inconsistency on the part of our Catholic friends up 
New York State. You remember what the Pope 
said about Socialism in his famed encyclical. He 
said that no one coud be a good Catholic and a 
Socialist. Yet up in Uitica and Lackawanna good, 
Kosher Democratic Catholics are raising Heaven 
and Hell in their frantic endeavors to get on the 
Socialist ticket. I wonder if anybody has told the 
Pope about this and if so, what he will have to say 
the next time he goes out riding on his shiny, 
new encyclical. 


Whoever does the real work of editing ‘The 
American Photo-Engraver,” of which deeply intel- 
lectual publication Matt Woll is official editor, will 
have his hide ripped off him the next time Matt 
gets around to the office. On page 1004 of the 
September issue of “The Photo-Engraver” there 
is a reprint of an article from the Philadelphia 
Labor Record, headed, “What is a Dole?” The 
writer says that “America’s soup and bread lines 
really are the ‘doles’ of charity and not of legis- 
lation’ and proceeds to point out the difference be- 
twen the “dole” and unemployment insurance with 
words of high praise for the latter system. On 
page 1022 of the same issue under the heading, 
“Don’t fool or be fooled,” Matt spits on his pencil 
and tears off an editorial in which he says, “Those 
who argue for unemployment insurance have a 
sentimental advantage. It is easy to argue for al- 
leviation of suffering. But it is utterly foolish to 
argue for a method of alleviation that can only end 
Unemploy- 
ment must be abolished, not coddled and nursed. 
OE pee me gegen insurance could be made to work 
amd survive it would constitute the most powerfu! 
ally of those whose object is continued exploitation.” 
Let’s see. Isn’t there on outfit called “The Un- 
fon Labor Life Insurance Company?” And isn’t 
the President of this, one Matt Woll, salary un- 
known? And if the government should go into the 
insurance field, mightn’t that start dangerous pre- 
cedents? You're right. Go to the head of your 
class. 

We have a flat taste in our mouth and a soggy 


t 


c 


speeches of Brothers Green, Lewis 


The w York Times printed them in the 


c 
b 


A sermon 


c 


We have embarked upon an ambitious under- 
It’s a 
d 


d 
We 


All the general outlines of history, even bye 


cl 


And how what they did affected 


I know of course, the references 





I know how brilliant- 


But since his time, archaeologists 
biologists and psychologists 


It will be a fascinat- 


I’m just starting out and while 


And the result should be a 





—McAlister Coleman, 


gle party, and within but a few 
votes of an absolute majority in| 
the British Parliament; and then, 


T 


midst of numerous demonstrations 
and processions showing how close- 
ly the international idea is linked 
with proletarian thought and senti- 
ment today. 


workers to Vienna. 


ing special notice. 


and Russia. 
fact that these countries had ex- 


of civilized European peoples by 
their dictatorships 
held aloof from t 


various delegations. The majority 


wm wWRIch the I. L. P.’s proposals 


it does to all big things. Their 
climax may be and generally is 
sudden and eruptive; but there has 
always been a long process of 
flake piled on flake in preparation 
for the avalanche. And the pres- 
ent new situation cannot be seen 
clearly or understood aright with- 
out dwelling for a moment on the 
preparatory process, and how the 
forces, now let loose have been 
piled up in readiness for their hour 
of decisive action. 
A Glance Backward 

During the past year or more | 
my letters, now that one looks | 
back upon the period of office of 
the Labor Government in the light 


of these closing scenes in its his- 
tory, seem to have been a contin- 
uous record of flake piling on flake 
to some such end as has now hap- |} 
pened. 
back in a brief review of these two 
years, beginning with the last Gen- 
eral Election; 
Socialist policy; the assurance to 
the people in “Labor and the Na- 
tion” that our purpose was not to 
patch up a collapsing capitalism, 
but to bring about the change- 
over to the Cooperative Common- 
wealth; the great response of the | 
nation to that appeal, sending us | 


Just to throw your mind | 


the declaration of 


c Parliament as the strongest sin- | 


| 


Devitalizing Subservience to Capitalist Policies Ended 
by MacDonald Bolt From Party 





the two years of steady disillu- 


British Labor Back to Socialism 














The 
Chatterbox 











Sonnet For Angry Ladies 
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| Of the master of human needs. 


| behalf of human life that finance 
} must be made the servant instead 


| On this issue the Labor Party 


If you should fall upon a sullen hour 
Because your whims are unattended then, 
And all the sweets of expectation sour 
Because he proves to be like other men 
Ardent with desire when unfulfilled 


letters, for reasons which will be 
obvious to you. For the Big Thing 
It has happened 
and 
with a completeness that almost 
takes one’s breath away. Between 
the Friday and Monday of a single 
week-end—with Parliament scat- 
tered on holiday and no visible sign 
of the coming of the crisis until 
it was upon us and over at a 
stroke—the whole political situa- 


sionment as we discovered that the 
price of clinging to office without 
a majority to make our own pur- 
poses effective was the disheart- 
ening of the rank and file of our 
workers who had hoped so much 
and found so little coming of it. 

Bye-election after bye-election 
has shown the decline of our 
sirength in the country. And as 
our hold on the nation’s mind has 
weakened, the insolence of our 


comes out of the crisis solid and 
unbroken. There is not even a suf- 
ficient following for MacDonald to 
b» described as a split in the Party. 
At the join meeting of the three 
bodies responsible for Labor Party 
policy—The Trades Union Execu- 
tive, the Executive of the Labor 
Party, and the répresentative com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary group 
—held the day after the announce- 
ment of the new Government, the 
| declaration of a united Labor front 







And absent when his hunger is allayed, 






Remember wisely when the storm is stilled, 

The peace that follows finds you overpaid 
For all the fret and petulance you bore 

And all the terror that you trembled through, 















, 





Then you will greet him softly at the door 
And ask him in... @ proper thing to do, 

And light the hearth and make the dull air sweet 
By breathing balm upon his raw conceit. 














capitalist opponents has grown. 
During the past year they seem 
to hav> become convinced that the 
Labor Government was so deter- 
mined to hang on to office at all 
costs that any capitalist policy 
could be forced upon them under 
threat of a Parliamentary defeat. 
The development of the attack on 
wages and on social services be- 
came more and more intense; and 
the capitalist and finance interests 
| apparently came to the conclusion 
|that there was no limit to what 
they could get by such pressure, 
/and that they might as well go 
out for the whole hog. 

Working through a democratic 
system of political election, the 
capitalist parties, with the fear of 
the working-class elector in their 
minds, would probably not have 
dared to do through a Government 
of their own what they decided to 
demand from the Labor Govern- 
ment. The calculation evidently 
was that with a Labor Government 
taking the odium of making all- 
round reductions in the standards 
and amenities of working-class life, 
these desired ends could be achiev- 
ed more safely than if an avowed- 
ly capitalist Government had set 
about the task. And so, in the | 








jname of national economy, the de- | 
|}mand was made for what, in ef- 

fect, was nothing other than a| 
| wholesale surrender of all our pur- 
| poses, delivered practically as an 
ultimatum by the finance interests | 
|to the heads of the Labor Govern- 

ment. 

The calculation that MacDonald | 
and Snowden would fall to it turn- | 
ed out to be correct. But the fur- | 
ther calculation that MacDonald | 
and Snowden could carry the rest 
of the Government with them in 
this scared surrender to finance, 
and that the Government would as 
usual be able to command the 
lame accuiescence of the general | 
Parliamentary party, miscarried. 
The limit had been reached and 
overstepped. The long intolerable 
strain of supporting capitalist pol- 





l|icies against our own purposes for | 


the sake of office had reached 
a breaking-point. 
Labor’s Patience Ends 
My letters during the past year 
have, I think, made it clear to you | 
that this support from the general | 
Parliamentary party to the Gov- | 
ernment has never been a willing | 











By Benedikt Kautsky 

Vienna, Aug. 7. 
HE fourth congress of the So- 
cialist International, which | 
losed on Aug. 1, was held in the | 


The second Olympiad of the So- 
falist Labor Sport International 
rought huge masses of foreign 
Most of them 
from Germany and other 


ame 


countries bordering on Austria, but 
there were big delegations from 


istant lands, those from the Scan- 
inavian and Baltic States deserv- 
Two countries 


ere represented by emigres—lItaly 
This was due to the; 


uded themselves from the circle 


The Fascisti j 
he international | 


a joint commission of the Socialist 
Internationa] and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which 
met 
|ready had done valuable prelimi- 
nary work. 


were rejected by the congress al- | 
ways was overwhelming. 
Unity On Economic Problems | 

The least differences of opinion | 
were developed during the discus- 
sion of the economic problem. Here 
the Brussels Congress of 1928 and 








in Zurich last January, al- 


The Work Of The Socialist: Congress 


‘Decisions on Coalition, Unemployment, Disarmament, 
Militarism, Fascism and Control of Industry 


the shortening of the working day, 

jand that, just as the proletariat | 
had won wage raises together with | capitalism, so that the proletariat 
the eight-hour day, 
succeed in attaining the forty-hour | tle against capitalism. 
week, toge | 
j}ments through constant struggle | chance and to prepare the ground 
| with capitalism. 4 




















cial-service 


unanimity. 


Labor’s Chains Broken 


‘te 


» 
of the past two years. 


poses is over and done with. 


its 











* 
THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. As “Het Volk,” organ of the 
Dutch Socialists, views the new “national government” of Great 
Britain headed by former Labor Premier, Ramsay MacDonald. 





much grumbling and questioning; 
and in the main has been a sacri- 
fice to a mistaken idea that party 
| loyalty demanded support for men 
land Governments rather than for 
| iceas, principles, and the real things 
|we stand for. But this latest de- 
mand was too much. It involved 
| wage-cuts all round, depriving the 
/unemployed of a percentage of 
|their scanty allowance, reducing 
social services; and generally mak- 
ing the Labor Government the po- 
litical agent of the employers’ fed- 
erations and the banking interests 
in a complete reversal of all its 
own purposes. 

And so we come to the dramatic 
swing of the events of the last 
week-end. With that story the or- 
dinary newspapers will have made 
you familiar; MacDonald’s and 
Snowden’s isolation in a Cabinet 
which they could not carry with 
them; the end of the Labor Gov- 





|ernment; and the reappearance of 


MacDonald as head of a new Con- 
servative and Liberal coalition gov- 


l}ernment formed for the express 


purpose of carrying out the lower- 
ing of working-class standards of 
life. 

Into al! the detail of that drama 
I need not enter. The effective 
comment upon it, the thing which 
sums up its meaning most clearly, 


is the remark made by one of the 


ex-members of the Labor Govern- 
ment on leaving office: “The Labor 
Party has saved its soul.” 

For indeed that is what has hap- 
pened. When MacDonald’s Premi- 


‘support. It has been given with | ership in a new Coalition Govern- 


ment was announced, it was hailed 
Press as a new “National’’ Govern- 
ment, representing all parties. 
That dream of the capitalists of 
roping Labor into an unholy com- 
bination for attacking working- 
class life has been thwarted. It 
was the whole purpose of the com- 
bination. That there might be a 
revolting section of the Labor par- 
ty, small and insignificant enough 
to be called a mere faction, was 
expected; but the reckoning was 
that the party in the main would 
go with MacDonald, and that the 
resulting Government could have 
been claimed to be a Government 
in which Labor was consenting to 
the policy of making the whole 
nationai life subservient to the in- 
terests of finance. And MacDonald 
himsel‘ shared that expectation. 
Never was a scheme more com- 
pletely upset. The capitalist in- 
terests have got MacDonald and 
Snowden; but, thank heaven, not 
the Labor Party. On the contrary, 
the scheme which was to wipe out 
party on this finance issue has only 
succeeded in putting the Labor 
Party into a move clearly authen- 
tic an? fighting position than ever 
before. Instead of confusing the 
national mind into believing that 
finance is a national issue about 
whic no real controvery arises in 
defense of its claims, what has 
happened is the creation, for the 
first time, of the real cleavage in 
the national mind between the 
claims of finance to be supreme 
over human life, and the claim on 








for a day or two in the reactionary 


possible position into which we had 
The 


| drifted seemed conceivable. 


| best that many of us had dared to 


hope for during the past year was 
that we should get out of office 
and devote the next few years to 
building up again what the past 
two years had lost for us. And now, 
almost by a miracle, the ending of 
our minority office has taken place 
in such a fashion as to provide in 
itself, the occasion for an imme- 
| diate and unmistakable rally of 
; our old strength. 

| At the moment of writing, the 
| thing which impresses one most 
| of all is the new courage and hope 
| which one finds expressed every- 
| where amongst those of our own 
| poople who have been losing hope 
| and confidence during the two dis- 
|heartening years of sterile office. 
| The things that have been crippling 
jus, the pursuit of office for the 
|sake of office, the damping down 
|} Of all the working enthusiasm of 
the rank and file; these things are 
row things of the past, and the 
Party emerges from them unbrok- 
}en to a degree which would have 
| seemed incredible only a week or 
| two ago. It has lost office by up- 
| holding its faith; and already finds, 
perhaps a little to its own sur- 
| prise, that it has lost nothing but 
| what were its chains, and that it 
| is gaining a world of new strength 
and of re-born vitality. It has all 
jits enemies in one camp; and it 
jhas a real fighting issue entrusted 
}to it. The impasse into which we 
had drifted could not have been 
;more effectively broken. The sum- 
| ming up of the whole matter is, 
| I repeat, that the soul of the La- 
| bor movement here has been saved. 











For one man to do good to another 
is good for both. For one man to do 
| ill to another is bad for both.—Indian 
Proverb. 








which had launched the slogan of | ganizing industry and of adminis- 


the eight-hour day, 
raisc 


so would it 


ther with wage improve- 





To Prepare for Socialism 
Nevertheless, the happenings of | 


nobody had | tering the property it has obtained 
the question of a possible | so as to serve the general welfare,” 
|reduction of wages in line with | has caused wide circles, some out- 


side the proletariat, to doubt the 
justification for the existence of 


no longer stands alone in its bat- 
It is neces- 
siry to make the best of, this 


for Socialism. 
The commission which prepared 
the economic resolution was pre- 


—— e 





for the reduction of armaments as 
|& prerequisite for security. 

The essential part of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Congress calls 
for an “immediate and general re- 
ductior. of armgaments,” covering 
all sorts of war equipment. Chem- 
ical and aerial warfare must be 
made impossible. 

In opposition to this standpoint, 


against the Wage-cutting and So- 
Destruction Govern- 
ment was adopted with complete 


The Labor Party has achieved 
release from the living death 
The intol- 
erable suppression of its own pur- 
It 
| stands at last unfettered, and with 
own real fight to wage on a 
clear issue. Unfettered and purged 
‘f the influences which fettered it. 
It is an cccasion for jubilation. No 
such satisfactory ending of the im- 


ROM this light mood allow me to shunt over 

to another by the way of a letter from a farm- 
er’s wife, whose exceptional talent as a worker's 
balladist has been mentioned here before. She 
writes: 

“Dear Comrade: It has been a long time since 
I have annoyed you with my attempts at poetry. 
I am enclosing one now which I hope you may find 
appropriate. Surely if the workers ever needed 
to stand by each other, it is now. 

“My heart aches for the striking miners, but 
there is nothing I can do to help. We are now four 
in our family, and our farm is too small to pay 
for itself. Nor can we even make a living at it. 
We have always depended on outside work to 
help out. And until two weeks ago there had 
been no job of any kind. Just now my husband is 
breaking stone for the township roads at thirty 
five cents per hour three days a week and glad 
of it. 

“Last fall he worked on another road, a come 
tract job for thirty cents per hour. He worked 
from six in the morning until dark usjng the head- 
lights of cars to finish the day’s stretch. You gee 
it was contract work and had to be finished within 
a certain time. The men were ordered to work 
Sundays as well under penalty of being canned, 
all for thirty cents an hour and no extra for ov- 
ertime. 

“Protest? Of course, but to what use when there 
were idle men about who had walked fifty miles, 
and stood waiting for some worn out worker to quit 
his tools and so take his place. 

“The harvest is bountiful in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. The apple trees are burthened to earth 
with bright fruit, and thousands of bushels will lie 
on the ground and rot. The same thing is true of 
peaches and has been true of cherries. 

“I would that some of your city dwellers had 
access to this surplus, to the milk that is fed to 
hogs, because there is no market... ? And today 
I read about 20,000 Paterson strikers and their 
children being undernourished. ' 

“If one ponders too much upon the way this 
crazy system is run he is soon fit for the madhouse. 

“I have probably tired you again, but ever go 
often I must get rid of my anger, futile as it is 
at that. 

“Anyway. please read the poem. ,, ” 
SS & & 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


Let us forget for the moment 

Our difference in doctrine and creed 
Let us remember only 

Humanity’s crying need. 











Together we can rescue 
Mankind from poverty’s plight, 
Shoulder to shoulder, comrades, 
And into the fight. 


Let us forget for the moment, 

Our difference in color and breed 
Let us remember only 

That rebels are slave-men freed. 


Together we can conquer, 
And out of the dark bring light 
Shoulder to shoulder, comrades, 
And into the fight. 


Let us forget for the moment, 
If rural or urban we be, 

But join our legions together 
And strike for humanity. 


Together we can vanquish 
The powers of Gold and Might, 


Shoulder to shoulder, comrades, 





some delegates held national de- 
fense justifiable. They wanted to | 
see the treaties of peace maintain- | 
ed in their existing form, at least 
for the present, because any shak- | 
ing of the system at this moment 
would only means a heightening of | 





And into the fight - 

Port Allegheny, Pa. FRIEDA FISHER. 
May I at this time refer you to that excellent 
syllabus of the Rand School of Social Science issued 
for the coming autumn and winter sessions. Those 
of you who are near enough to New York to at- 


It was agreed that the congress jeytinges ae rag te P 
must demand control of the na-| the last few months compelled the | 8'1ed over by Cornelius Mertens 0 
|Belgium. Robert Grimm of Swit- 


tionai and international trusts, |Congress to supplement the for- | load ted th ‘ 

can , ; ‘ ’ zerls es , 

abolition of international trade bar- | mer resolutions. It couldn’t stop | n ries tg ss . e - 

: : f og 4 > 4 

riers and development of social-|with merely demanding measures |*™0Ong its members were KF. MM. 

pre ey : | mere Wibaurt of Holland, Karl Renner 
political measures against unem-| for the reduction of unemployment | Age rae 

t | of Austria, Toni Sender and Peter 









the war danger. No matter how 
poor an opinion these comrades | 


tend any or all of the splendid courses offered you 

‘ | this year and next, owe yourselves an educational 
hive of the European situation cre- | debt it will be a distinct pleasure to pay. Send to 
ted by the’ Treaty of Versailles, | the Rand School office at 7 East 15th Street, New 
still they see no advantages in a | york City, and look over its intellectual and self- 
hange at this time. 


ployment, particularly through un- 


and for the assurance of the exist- | 


employment insurance, 


advisability of welcoming the Brit- 


Orgarization of the League of Na- 


he drew attention to the fact that 
a the Paris Congress of 1889, 


There also 


sh Labor and International Labor 


















ence of the unemployed. 






It had 


mportant sentence of the resolu- 








|tem which,-as the resolution says, |curity first and 
“has shown itself incapable of or- terwar: 





of Germany, Mary 
Great Britain and 


Grassmann 


Hamilton of 


was unity in the demand for the | to lay Gown the Socialist solution Morris Hillquit and J Menkes 
eduction of working time, al-/ of the problem, at least in its gen- |“ < : ae pF es ania anken 
though in this case there were |eral outlines. Here is the most |% ‘e United States. 

some tactical discussions as to the |: Differences On Disarmament 


There was more difficulty dur- 
ing the discussion in the commis- 
sion on disarmament. Here it was 











The decision arrived at in con- | 
ference represented a compromise 
making it possible for nearly all 
parties, with the exception of the 
Independent Labor Party, 
for the resolution presented to the 
Congress. 


The 


| 


to vote 


commission on disarmament 











fraternal meet of the sportsmen |tions and at the same time de-| democratic control | first of all the Independent Labor Was presided over by J. W. Albar- 
and the Communists tried to dis- |manding the forty-hour working I< y, especially of monopo-| Party, but to some extent the da of Holland. Vice President Leon 
turb it by all kinds of senseless week. But the Congress decided | listic combinations of all kinds, The | Swiss delegation also, that repre- | Jouhaux of Franze and Secretary 
demonstrations which were abso- almost unanimously, in favor of | prerequisite for the complete suc-/sented views differing from those | Walter Schevenels of Belgium rep- 
lutely nullified by the admirable | both actions ely in the inter-/cess of such control consists in a|of the majority of the Congress. resented the International Federa- 
discipline and inspiring enthusiasm | est of countries lagging behind in | change of ownership of the means fhile the majority was inclined to | tion of Trade Unions during the 
o.! the masses. 1social legislation, where the legal | 0‘ production as well as of indus- | assure the British Labor Govern- , discussions. De Brouckere made 
The congress, which was pre- jestablishment of the eight-hour day | trial methocs. The Congress sees | ment_of the support of the whole t Among those parti- 
ceded by a two-day international | would constitute a material im-|an important step in this direction proletariat when it appeared at the I 0 a considerable degree 
| women’s conference, was mainly | proveme nt over present conditions. |and also a transition toward So-/| disarmament conference in Geneva |ir the ussions were W. Gillies 
| occupied with three problems—the | But the resolution was also wel- list systematic planned econo- | in 1932, the representatives of the Noel Baker (Arthur Henderson's 
|international economic crisis, dis- | comed by countries with well de- | my in the socialization of the key | minority took the position that the Parliamentary Secretary) of Great 
| armament and the present political | veloped social policies, such as Aus- | ndustries, the establishment of | disarmament conference was sure | Britain; Rudolf Breitschied and 
| situation. Rare unity was displayed | tria and Germany, because it would | State or cooperative trading mon-jto be a failure and that, conse- Wilhelm Dittmdnn of Germany; 
jin the handling of all these ques- | furnish « much firmer basis for the | opolies, administered in th€ inter- | quently, the International! ought to | Jean Zyromski and Pierre Renau- 
tions. Of course there were dele- | struggle for a further reduction of jest of the whole people, and the|/carry on the struggle against war ‘el of France; Otto Bauer and Ju- 
gations not in agreement with the | working time. }nationalization of the system of | outside the League of Nations and, Deutsch of Austria; Filippo 


(Continued on Page Seven) 





















book that would button down a lot of things we | Views of the majority, but their} The question of banking and credit. It calls upon | under certain circumstances, even 
all suspect but can’t put our hands on. number and importance were too | ment, raised in this cor tne Socialist parties to make these | against the League. 
Tere slight for them to be able to exer- |also the subject of lemands the central point of the! On the other hand, however, it 
Now we're off to the Camp Eden Conference of | cise any material influence upon |eratioa. Some battle against the crisis, to create | must not be ove ked that t 
the youngsters who are rarin’ to go into the heat | the proceedings. The principal op- | that the for te conditions necessary for the | were tendencies within many 
of th. struggle this coming winter. We have | nosition to the majority of the con-|nothing but a kind of organized| carrying out of an international | the delegations which drew differ- 
looked forward to this conference for many moons. | >.es; wag furnished by the Inde-| part-time, unless it were linked | public control of industry by real-| ent conclusions than those of the 
{f it doesn’t come out ahead of all the many con- | pendent Labor Party of Great Bri-|with « proportionate increase of | izing them on a national scale, and majority from the threatening 
ferences we have attended this past Summer, We | tain, which called for the condem- | the hourly wage rate. Here Peter|to prepare the ground for the re-|menac: of war. Louis De Brouck- 
miss our guess. nation of coalition, or any other |Grassmann, leader of the German | alization of Socialism.” |ere of Belgium certainly voiced the 
In our humble and by no means infallible judg- | ;ind of collaboration, with bour- | trade unions, supplied an effective| At the same time the resolution | convictions of the great majority 
ment what is said and done at Camp Eden may |geois parties. This opinion was janswer by pointing out that al-| emphatically points out that the |of those present when he denounc- 
iave a most important bearing upon the future of | shared by only some of the small- )owntd the “spreading out” of work 'struggie against the capitalist cri- | ed the increase of armaments as a 
tvery individual attendant and the Party as well. jer groups, such as the Bund (Jew- | meant the freeing of hundreds of | sis coincides with the struggle for | war menace. In so doing he placed 
Ine of the charms of this conference is that it Jish Socialist League) of Poland, | thousands of German workers from | the attainment of political power. | himself in opposition to the official 
joesn’t cost a young fortune to get there and back. |and a few individual members of |vear-long idleness. Furthermore, | The shaking of the capitalist sys- | French policy, which demands se- 


isarmament af- 
The Congress declared 


UPTON 


greatest novel | 


The WET 
PARADE 


Just published, $2.50 


FARRAR & RINEHART 
| Publishers, 9 East 4ist Street. New York 











educational offerings to your own profit.... 


Nor is this in any sense a subtle way to an- 


| nounce my own course to the aching voids. True 


it is, that for three dollars you are entitled to 
listen to my students and me for eight lectures on 
Poetry, how to write, read and enjoy it. Com- 
mencing October 6th, Tuesda; evening at 8:30 P. M 
But really, I'm just an also-ran alongside of Dave 
Berenberg’s comprehensive course on literature. J] 
only make this side note in case some of my valued 
contributors would like to know why I have re- 
jected so many of their creative efforts, and also 
to afford them the chance to give their judge all 
the hell they have a mind to. 

And judging by my last year’s receipts and Fe- 
jections I would have to hold sessions in the main 
hall, if my muchly abused public came to attend 
en messe. 

However, I have vowed to go through with this 
course, even if it means going back to musty text 





| books and ancient treatises to sharpen up on author- 


itative facts, figures and judgments. And if one 
at my age is forced into such servitude, well may 
the Rand School say... “Greater love hath Bo 
mea...” 
In all seriousness, however, those of you who 
y either as an art or for mental recre- 
» plan of self-criticism and discus- 
ful and I hope, pleasurable. . . . 


—S. A. de Witt. 








S$ IN CLAIR "Ss The main job of American Socialists is to build 


the Socialist Party. For us with our tiny meme 
bership to counsel and guide the Socialist movee 
ments in all other countries, wiith their tens and 
dredg of thousands of members almost exclu 
class, would be @ case 
the tail of the dog. When 
we reach the stage of the mastiff in influence and 
power we will also be so busy with our own ree 
sponsibilities that the working class abroad will 
have to do without our advice because we wild 
have no time to give it 
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u 
hun 


sively of the working 
the flea on the hair of 















A 


gain the famous quadruplets appear in « George White ven- 


tare; this time in his famous “Scandals,” a new edition of which 


_ opens at the Apollo this Monday 


evening. | 








The Week on the Stage 


By Joseph 


T. Shipley | : 











COMMUNISM IS COMING ON 


“FREE FOR ALL.” A_ musical 
comedy by Oscar Hammerstein 2d 
and Laurence Schwab, music by 
Richard A. Whiting. At the Man- 
hattan. 


“College Communism” is what 
. they call it, in “Free For All.” 
But it is interesting to note a 
change in general attitude. There 
is of course some spoofing, and 
naturally all the wealthy young 
things go back to their wealth at 
the end. But there is no absurd 
travesty of the Communist ideas, 
and the leader of the group, the 
one sincere socially-minded per- 
son of the lot, retains her ideals 
and her determination to live for 
the betterment of her fellows. 
Which, for a musical comedy that 
aims at pleasing the public, is a 
far journey. .There is even, one 
may note in passing an improve- 
ment on the idea of trial marriage. 
The couples in this play ‘are to 
live together unmarried for a year 
—in the day time: they are to 
enjoy all the discomforts of house- 
hold work, of dishwashing and 
cieaning and supporting a wife; 
with none of the nightly joys. At 
night the women all. bunk to- 
gether; likewise the men. If after 
a year of this life, the couple still 
enjoys “marriage,” then they may 
come together for the twenty-four 
hour stretch. It’s an idea, as they 
say. 

“Free For All” has also been 
described as a “comedy with mu- 
sic;” for it is without a chorus; 
but the dancing of the many prin- 
cipals is deft enough to make that 
no lack, and while the comedy 
might be more prominent—many 
opportunities are not exploited to 
the full—there is a deal of fun 
that breaks through slower 
stretches into lively mirth. ‘The 
songs are for the most part clev- 
erly worded and delightfully tune- 
ful, especially the title song “Free 
For All” which is a rally cry to 
the fight for a social freedom: 
“This world is free for all.” The 
scenes in Nevada, where the ar- 
dent couples go to try out their 
equality ideals, are effective; 
though their comedy is often aside 
from the movement of the play, 
it is entertaining. This is as much 
as most persons ask of a musical 
comedy. “Free For All” gives a 


charm of its score. The inhabitants 
of Graustark or Marsovia are 
pretty, never-lived folk whose mil- 
lionaire idle dalliance along the 
ways of love and duchy politics 
delight the inhabitants of our own 
Moronia; whether the fortune stays 
in or out of the country is a mat- 
ter that concerns no one in the 
audience—and those on the stage 
even less. For it is alla pleasant | 
game to lively music; and the mu- | 
sic- of “The Merry Widow” re- | 
mains tuneful and gracefully cap- | 
tivating. The recapture of Donald 
Brian to sing his original role, was 
another of the wise choices the 
Civic Light Opera has exhibited; 
he is the liveliest and sprightliest 
and most adaptable of the sprightly 
company. The popularity of sing- 
ing and talking musical comedies 
on the screen—the most liked be- 
ing “Two Hearts in Waltz Time’— 
indicates a ripe audience for the 
stage musical comedies of our 
waltz era; and “The Merry Wi- 
dow” is one of the best of these. 
Its successor, by the way, is to be 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” which you 
may have forgotten, is from the 
play “Arms and the Man,” by Ber- 





| Lynn Fontanne, stars of the Thea- 


| directed by Sidney Franklin at the 
| Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 


“‘Waterloo Bridge” 


jin “Waterloo Bridge” 


| Screen. 
| dously 
}and now comes Robert E. Sher- 


“The Guardsman” With 
Lunt and Fontanne at 
The Astor Has a Fine 
Surrounding Program 


| The supplementary program at 
Astor Theatre where “The 
Quardsman” is now on view, will 
-osmprise a Laurel-Hardy comedy, 
Some Clean,” and a new release 
1. the Sport Champion series, 
Wild and Woolly,” in addition to 
the latest issue of Hearst Metro- 
tone News. “The Guardsman,” a 
victurization of Molnar’s comedy 
of the same name, is the initial 
-creen vehicle for Alfred Lunt and 


rnc 


tre Guild for many years, and was 





Moves to Cameo— 
Finely Acted and 
Directed Picture 


Mae Clarke, w who " pltys the lead 
now at the 


In Highly Satin 








F mag at the Cameo 


= 





R. E. Sherwood’s successful play “Waterloo Bridge” has been pic- 
turized and is now at the Cameo. 
lead and is supported by an able cast. 


Mae Clarke has the feminine 








RKO Cameo Theatre, is coming 
out of the engagement with the 
prospect of being one of the most 
talented of the newer stars of the 
The public seems tremen- 
impressed with her work, 


wood, the author, declaring her in- 
terpretation of the role ideal. 

The story concerns the ‘adven- 
tures of an American chorus girl 
in London during the war. The 
breaks go against her, and from 
artist model she finally becomes 
an almost hardened girl of the 
streets. Making the last stand of 
the evening, on Waterloo Bridge, 
where all soldiers on leave are 
bound to pass, an air raid throws 
her with a young Canadian soldier, 
with whom she later falls in lové. 
He sees her in a glorified role that 
she attempts to live up to, fooling 
only him, however, as develops 
when he takes her to meet his 


family. 
Kent Douglass plays opposite 
Miss Clarke, with a _ supporting 


cast which includes Doris Lloyd, 
Enid Bennett, Frederic Kerr, Ethel 
Griffies, Bette Davis and Rita Car- 
lisle. James Whale, who directed 
“Journey’s End,” is responsible for 
the direction, 


**A Student Song of 
Heidelberg” Has Its 
American Premiere 
At Ufa Cosmopolitan 





For the first time in a feature 





nard Shaw. That, too, has stood 
the test of revivals; and the cur- 
rent direction and production 
makes the new series as valid as 
it is timely. 





Fox B’klyn Celebrates 
Third Anniversary With 
Gala Program —‘Spider’ 
on Screen—Stage Revue 


The Fox Brooklyn Theatre has 
put on a gala show this week to 
mark its third anniversary. The 
orchestra has been augmented un- 
der Sam Jack Kaufman who re- 
turns as master of ceremonies; the 
organ solo is in the hands of Ron 
and Don; the Great Raymond sup- 
ported by a special Fanchon & 
Marco revue heads the stage unit; 
and the screen has one of the new 
Fox productions, “The Spider.” 
“The Spider” presents a kaleides- 
copic pageant of picture magic 


| Scenes which make the plot per- 


production by UFA, fifty per cent 
of the leading parts are given 
over to American roles in “A 
Student Song of Heidelberg,” the 
European musical comedy success 
which has its American premiere 
at the UFA Cosmopolitan Thea- 
tre, to-day. 

Both dialogue and plot link 
New York with Heidelberg in the 
new UFA film and sound romance. 
Miss Betty Bird, light opera star, 
who is making her debut in sound 
pictures, plays the part of a New 
York girl who has gone to the 


ard Ray Henderson. 
by George White, Lew Brown and 
Irving Caesar. 


Dostoyevsky’s ““Karamazov”’ to Open Tobis 
Vanderbiit Theatre on Friday, Sept. 18— 


Frits Kortner and Fine Cast in German Film 


Dostoyevsky has been honored in 
many ways. Heedied commanding 
the love and respect of his coun- 
try. In death he lives command- 
ing the honor and homage of lit- 
erate people the world over. His 
works have been translated into 
every language. His greatest book 
“The Brothers Karamazov” was 
made into a triumphant play pro- 
euced a few years ago by The 
Theatre Guild. 

Now Dostoyevsky, who lived in 
the shadow of disease, hounded by 
poverty, wilfully misunderstood by 
the oppressive powers of Imperial 
Russia; Dostoyevsky, who only 
won respect in the last few months 
of his life—now Dostoyevsky lives 
again in a third medium. Having 
triumphed in print and on the 
stage; the Germans have trans- 
late? Dostoyevsky into talking pic- 
tures ... @ medium never even 
dreamed of when he _ worked 
against the greatest odds a writer 
ever had to contend with. 

Yes, Dostoyevsky’s “The Broth- 
ers Karamazov” has been made in- 
to a talking picture called “Kara- 
mazov.” The name has not been 
changed to give it any greater 
“box office value” than the name 





Geo. White’s ‘Scandals’ 
Opens Monday Evening 
At the Apollo Theatre 


The eleventh edition of George 
White’s “Scandals” will open Mon- 
day evening, September 14th, at 
the Apollo Theatre. Heading the 
cast are Rudy Vallee, Ethel Mer- 
man, Willie and Eugene. Howard, 
Everett Marshall, Ray Bolger, the 
Gale Quadruplets, the Loomis Sis- 
ters, Barbara Blair and Ethel Bar- 
rymore Colt. 

The songs are by Lew Brown 
The sketches 








famous university town to com- 
plete her education, including the 
learning of the German language. 
Her father, played by Ernst Stahl- 
Nachbauer, and a New York bill 
collector, impersonated by the 
famous German comedian Her- 
mann Blass, complete the English- 
speaking trilogy in a series of 


fectly comprehensible to a non- 
German speaking theatre-goer. 








starring Edmund Lowe as Chet- 
rand the Magician and is in charge 
of the spiritualistic seances which 
punctuate the cleverly contrived 
plot. The story tells of a brother 











bit more. 


}est uncle who wants to secure | 
| their 





LIVELY LIGHT OPERA AGAIN | 


“THE MERRY WIDOW.” By Frans | 
Lehar. With Donald Brian. At the | 
Erlanger. | 
The musical comedy that swept |? 

the city in 1907 will waken mem- | 

ories now, as it has done in several | 
revivals since, by virtue not of its 
theme or book, but of the 


_ 


At the 


_ Bay ay | 





j}and William Pawley. | 


drome 





“Bad Girl” is now at the “Hipp.” 


dames Dunn and Sally Eilers 
above, have the lea:i 1: . oles. On 
the stage are Healy and Cross | 


|While attending a theatre with | 


and sister kept apart by a dishon- 


inheritance for himself. | 
this uncle, the sister sees the broth- 
er assisting this stage magician. | 
The uncle attempts to prevent their | 
reunion; the lights go out; a shot 
jis fired; and the panic is on. Head- 
ing the supporting cast is Lois | 
|Moran with George E. Stone, El 
Brendel, Earle Foxe, Warren Hy-| 
mer, Manya Roberti, John Arledge | 


More wonders of magic are ex- 





ERLANGER’ Ss! ery i 30, Mats. 
Sat. 2:30 
THEA., W. 44th ST. ira * ven 6-7963 
Fall & Winter Season of the 
ba LIGHT OPERA COMPANY 
‘“7 LEHAR’S Masterwork 


The Merry Widow’ 


Greatest of all operettas 


with DONALD BRIAN 
as “PRINCE DANILO” 


Roy Crop Will Philbrick 

Manilla Sewers Edward Orchard 

Milton Tally Hal Forde 

Alice McKenzie Dean Dickens 
William White 


And Featuring the Immortal 





“Merry Widow’? Waltz 
Nights, 50c to $2.50 
| Wed. Mat. 50c to 
Pop. Prices $1.50; Sat. Mat. 50¢ 
oe $2.00 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER" 
with Charles Purcell 





In Preparatio | 





New York Salutes 

Its New Sensation! 
Critics and audiences alike 
are acclaiming Paramount’s 
Most Important Contribution 
to the Screen. 


66 A N 
AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY” 


Based on Theodore Dreiser’s 

novei with Phillips Holmes, 

Sylvia Sidney and Frances 

Dee. Directed by Josef Von 

Sternberg. 

Gets your seats NOW 

2:45 — Twice Daily — 9:00 

Extra Show Saturday Midnite 
Sunday at 5:45 


CRITERION 


Broadway at 44th 














‘loited by the flesh entertainment | 
Fanchon & Marco’s stage reyue 
aturing The Great Raymond. 
Special musical arrangements all 

way through the program have 


on prepared for the Fox Anni- 
‘rsary show. 
S3ROOKLY 





Fiatbu 

Avenue & 
Nevins St 
Brooklyn 
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FARL CARRO 


42 GIRLS IN THE 
= oe a ARL CARROLL iva 


NE ATs FOR FIRST 8 WEEKS 


ith 


1 EDITION— = L NEW with NIGHTS 
WIL" WL WILLIAM ENTIRE ORCH. S83 
MAIONEY n OTH. DEMAREST BALC, by a to 50c 
Mitche!! & Durant 
"NY OF i—-Vesluvring en Auction of Beauty 


OF THD MCST BEAUTIFUL 
WORLD 
TRE, 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS. 


LL VANITIES 


4 MATINEES 
75 Tues. Wed. Thurs. & Sat. 
ORCH. & ae $2.00 
BALCONY $1.5 50c 


5o St. 
AVENUE 


to 























I] Seats Qhe till 2 


p.m 

2 p.m. to 5 p.m 
5%¢ 5 p.m. to cl 
3rd BIRTHDAY 

S$} 


All feats 35e 
All Se 


Seats 


nniversary 
A THRILLER!! 


The 


Spider 


with 
EDMUND LOWE 
LOIS MORAN —EL BRENDEL 
Spectacular Satge Show by 
FANCHON & MARCO 
GREAT RAYMOND 
Sam Jack KAUFMAN 
SUNKIST RON & EDDIE 
BEAUTIES | DON | MAGILL 








Hevwood 
Broun 


his n revue 


Shoot the Works!| 


ll show.”"—Walter Winchell, |]| 
Daily” Mirror. 
“A knockout’’—The American. } 
‘I shall go to ‘Shoot the Works’ 
again and again.”—Percy Hammond, 


Herald Tribune 
Dances staged by Johnny Boyle 
at the 


George M. Cohan Theatre 
BROADWAY AT 43RD STREET 
Eves. 8:50, $1 to $3; Mat. Sat., $1 to 








THEA., W. 42nd ST. 
SELWYN Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
HARRY THOMASHEFSKY presents | 

BORES 


THOMASHEFSKY 


The distinguished star in his 
first English speaking role 


“The SINGING RABBI” 


Intimate — comedy 


REGINA ZU 'CKERBERG 


FLORA LE BRETTON, SAM ASH 
FLORENZ and others 
Book adapted by Harry Thomashefsky 
Music by J. Rumshinsky & Harrv 
Lubin—Lyrics by L. Wolfe Gilbert 
Prices:—All Eves. Perf. T5e to $3.00 




















and other vaudeville acts. 





| 
| 
$2.50; Midnight Show Wednesday. | 














Dostoyevsky must anemia have 
among literate people. 

Tha‘ very definite Russian point 
of view has. been saved—for the 
film was directed by a Russian, 
Fydor Ozep—who has never lost 
the sympathetic, heart-warming 
quality of Dostoyevsky’s prose. 

Under Ozep’s masterly direction, 
Dmitri Karamazov is given a new 
vitality as played by Fritz Kortner, 
one of Germany’s leading actors, 
in the Tobis Presentation “Kara- 
mazov.” 

This German-language talking 
picture of a world masterpiece will 
open the Tobis-Vanderbilt Theatre 
cn West 48th street, September 
18th. 





aramazov” O e Tobi th ten 


‘Bad Girl” Rie: at 
“Hipp,” Healy and 
Cross Top Stage Bill 


Afte~ three sensational weeks 
on Broadway “Bad Girl’ with 
James Dunn and Sally Hilers moves 
tc the Hippodrome where coupled 
with a triple headline vaudeville 
show, makes this week a banner 
one for the big Sixth Avenue play- 
house. The public’s acclaim of this 
screen production of Vina Delmar’s 
novel of impulsive and 
youth has elevated its leading char- 
acters to immediate stardom. 

Ed Healy and Allan Cross offer- 
ing the smartest styles in songs; 
Medle:- and Duprey serving a heap- 
ing dish of fyn and the Rimacs, a 
colorful Cuban dance team accom- 





| vaudeville program. The remain- 





panied by their Havana Rumba Or- 
chestra top the inviting eight act 


der of the bill consists of Lou Kay 
with Margaret Miller; Al Gordon’s 
comedy canines; Terrell and Faw- 
cett, the fall guys; the Lordens 
treading trampoline lane and Doris 
Girton with Cannon and Lee. 


Wheeler and Woolsey 
Are Together Again in 
“Caught Plastered’’ at 
The Mayfair and Albee 


“Caught Plastered,” an RKO 
Radio feature comedy, marking 
the reunion of Robert Woolsey 
and Bert Wheeler, has its east 
coast premiere at the Mayfair The- 
atre and at the Albee Theatre to- 
day. After each having been solo- 








Playhouse, which already enjoys 
the distinctton of having presented 
our town with many a cinematic 
novelty, has again offered an in- 
novation in its new German film, 
which had its premiere before a 
distinguished audience last Thurs- 
day evening. This picture is claim- 
ed to be the first travesty on the 
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ite: be September 12, 1931 












































Betty Bird in a revue from “Songs of Heidelberg” the new Ufa 
film which has its first American showing at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre. 













talkies since the inception of the 
audible screen, and according to 
advance reports, it misses none of 
the potent opportunities of its, 
subject. Ranging from broad farce{ 
and even slapstick comedy to a/, 
sly spoofing of well-known contemy, 
poraries, the pisture, directed b 
Robert Wohlmuth, is said to i 
clude numerous examples of acou 
tical as well as optical humor 
to be readily understandable even’) 
to those whose knowledge of Gere \ 
man is limited to “ja” and “ein , 
Glas Bier.” 


Paul Morgan and Max Hansen 
are featured in “Das Cabinet” 
along with Carl Joeken, Marianne 
Stanior and Vienna’s Polly Moran, 
Gisela Werbezirk. 


**Das Cabinet des Dr. 
Larifari,” Satire on 
the Movies, at Little 
Carnegie Playhouse 

















Leo Brecher’s Little Carnegie 









Das Cabinet des Dr. Larifari,’” 
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starred, their latest comedy is re- 
ported to be bubbling over with 
their natural enthusiasm at being | 
together again. 

On the stage at the RKO-Albee 
Theatre, Bessie Love, known on 
the stage as “Hollywood's origina! 
talking and singing screen star, | 
headlines five leading act sof RKO 








vaudeville. 








THE CONTINATION 
THEATRE RUN 


MAE CLARKE 


‘ CAMEO 


On 





OF THIS SENSATIONAL 
PICTURE WILL BE HELD AT THIS 
THEATRE 


WATERLO 
BRIDGE 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE WITH 


42nd St. 
& B’way 


OF THE MAYFAIR 


KENT DOUGLASS 


ALWAYS COOL 
All Seats to 1 p.m. 35c 














Willy Forst 
and Betty Bird 
in U F A’s 


European Musical. Hit 


UFA Cosmopolitan Theatre 


Broadway at 59th Street 














KAKKK 


Edward G. Robinson 


America’s greatest dramatic star in 
Louis Weitenkorn’s terrific drama 


“3 STAR 
FINAL” 

























TRIUMPH! 


The aristocrats of the American stage are winning new 
plaudits on Broadway- 


LUNT 
nn FONTAN WE 


By courtesy of the Theatre Guild, Inc. 
in a picturization of their greatest stage success 


tc GUARDSMAN 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S ge yn ey presentation with 
ROLAND YOUNG—ZASU PITTS. From the play by Ferenc Molnar. 
Screen play by Ernest Vajda. Directed by SIDNEY FRANKLIN. 


f ST OR Twice Daily 2:50 8:50. Three times 


Sun. and Hols. at 3—6—8:50. Mats. 
45th ST. & BROADWAY 








(exc. Sat.) 50c to $1. Eves. 50c to $2. 
Seats On Sale At Box Office 





Winter Garden 
BROADWAY & 50th STREET 
Midnite Shows Popular Prices 
35c to 1 P. M. Monday to Friday 





ROXY ess, 
ith on 7 ‘50 Sts. 


Janet 


GAYNOR 
Charles 
FARRELL 


in 
Merely Mary Ann 
From ISRAEL ZANGWILL’S play 
with 


BERYL MERCER—J. M. KERRIGAN | 
A Fox Picture Directed by Henry King |}) 
' 





—ON THE STAGE— 


“BLUES” in 4 scenes, Jascha Zayde, 
Patricia Bowman—Ensemble 


FRESH 
—but refreshing, 
this lovable rascal! 


DOUG. 
FAIRBANKS Jr. 
“I Like eae Nerve”’ 


with 
LORETTA YOUNG 
New York and Brooklyn 


STRANDS 


N. Y. 35c to 1 P. M. Mon. to Fri. 





















































Held Over—2nd Big Week 


“THIS. 


Featuring a bevy of 
ties, 
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CAPITOL 


Broadway and 5ist Street 
Major Edward Bowes. Mer. Dir. . 


Something New in 
German Talkies ! 


he Cabinet 
of Dr. Larifari 





JOAN 
Crawford 


Germany’s “Once in . + { 
A Rollicking Travesty on the 
Modern Age” seats 
Featuring 


Carl Joeken 
Stars of “Vienna, City of Song” 
Music by Robert Stoltz 
LITTLE 


CARNEGIF 


Sith St. EAST of 7 Ave. 


PAULINE FREDERICK 
MONROE OWSLEY 
NEIL HAMILTON 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
On the Stage! 
“GOING! GOING! GONE!” 


American Beau- | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| Paul Morgan, Max Hansen and 
| 
| 
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Yasha Bunchuk & Grand Orch. 
Capitolians—Tr 
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Premier 


Showing 


FRIDAY 


Sept. 18 at 9 P. M. 


presents the 


TOBIS FORENFILM 


K ARAMA 


GERMAN TALKING 











Based on V TOBIS T 
DOSTOYEVSKY’S 
1 () V Immortal Novel with ANDERBILT 
West 48th St., E. of B’way. 


FRITZ KORTNER 
ANNA STEN & 
GREAT CAST 


Continuous After 
Friday 1 to 11 P. M. 
AT POP. PRICES 
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3rd 
Week 
“THE 


DREYFUS 





The epic story of the 
hero of Devil’s Island 


CASE” 


35¢ 





to 2 m. 
Monday to Spelteer 


ARWER 


BROADWAY az-52 ag 
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GEORGE M. | 





“FRIENDSHIP” 


“It is a play studded with some ex- 
traordinarily natural, yet casual me- it 
menis.’—Gilbert Gabriel, Americar | 
“Mr Coha represents something 

worth cherishing on Broadway.” j 





J. Brooks Atkinson, Times |f} 

| 

IeTIT" ] THEA., W. 46th St. | 
FULTON Mats. Wed. & Sat. | 




















“FOUR STARS eee an 


| achievement which  hasn’t 
been equalled in 1931.” 
—News 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN'S }| 
| “STREET | 
| SCENE” | 


Elmer Rice’s Pultizer Prize 
Drama direeted by King Vidor 
with Sylvia Sidney, Estelle Tay- 
Jr. 


and William Collier, 


' ONITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
Popular Prices 


| RIVOLI | 





UNITED ARTISTS 
Broadway at 49th 





























Theatre 
Parties| 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- \ 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical) Department of the 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
| | quin 4622 or write to Bernard 
| | Feinman, Manager New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
| 15th St., New York. 











including 
BAD GIRL 
JAMES DUNN 
SALLY EILERS 
Extra Attraction 
FLOYD GIBBONS 
‘Suvreme Thrills” 
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Va. Socialists 
Name 20 for 
State Offices 


~ Campaign Gets Off to 
Flying Start in Rich- 


mond — News From 
Other States 


‘(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ICHMOND, Va.—The 

‘ Party of Virginia has filed the 
largest list of candidates for the elec- 
tion on Nov. 3rd that has ever been 
filed in the history of the state. 
Twenty Socialists are contesting seats 
in various bodies, and in several dis- 
tricts the chances for election are 
good, with the definite advantage to 
the Socialists in some. In all except 
possibly one district, Socialists 
are the only opponents of the Demo- 
crats. The Socialists are running 
more candidates for the state legis- 
lature than the Republican party. 

The candidates include 9 for the 
House fo Delegates, 8 for the State 
Senate, One for Sheriff, and Two for 
County Boards of Supervisors. They 
are: 

For State Senate: — 6th District 
(Hopewell, etc.), W. F. Billings, 8th 
District Petersburg,  etc.), 
Hotchkiss; 28th District (Fredericks- 
burg, etc.), Andrew 8S. Leitch; 30th 
District (Alexandria, etc.), Mrs. Julia 
Morgan Jones; 35th District (Chest- 
erfield, etc.), John J. Kafka; 36th 
District (3 seats from Richmond), 


| Herman R. Ansell, Mrs. Feo. M. Nor- 


ris and Mrs. Annie Wasserstein. 
For House of Delegates:—Hopewell, 
et¢c., David G. George; Chesterfield, 
etc., Eunice M. Johnson; Henrico, 
Winston F. Dawson; Lynchburg, Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Otey; Richmond City (5 
seats), Mrs. Emma L. Ansell, Mrs. 
Virginia Norris, Miss Sarah Wasser- 
stein, D. M. Saunders and Hugh En- 


niss. 

For Sheriff of Henrico County: N. 
J. Mills. ‘ 

For Bd. of Supervisors, Bermuda 
District of Chesterfield County: Rich- 
ard L. Johnson. 

For Bd. of Supervisors, Elon Dis- 
trict of Amherst County: Dr. Emil 
Sibiakoffsky. 

Good Vote Expected 
The prominence of the Socialist 


party recently in leading the Unem- | 


ployed movement has forced the 
newspapers to give us yards of space 
and to deal with us as the opposition 
party. A big vote is conceded to our 
entire ticket by everyone who pre- 
dicst anything, while the newspapers 
treat us as an “equal party” in iwe 
section around Hopéwell and Ricn- 
mond. 

Our members are optimistic and 
keyed up to a high pitch of enthus- 
iasm. After the excellent meetings 
in Richmond recently, where seven 
hundred turned out for our opening 
campaign meeting, many comrades 
predicted great things for our ticket 
in Richmond. 

The situation here can be summed 
up in a few words: Workers have 
been attracted to us by our hard 
work, which has taken our message 
to most doorsteps, and by our sen- 
sational unemployed movement. Large 
numbers assure us they will vote with 
us. They are joining the party by 
scores, 

We have filed our ticket of 20 
Comrades for various offices through- 
out th estate, and are now set for a 
big fight. All Comrades must rally 
for real effort. Write your State Sec- 
retary for information as to how you 
can be of service. Address: David G. 
George, P. O. Box 893, Richmond, Va. 
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Tuesday Is Primary Day 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH, IS PRIMARY DAY 
IN NEW YORK. On this day the enrolled voters of the offi- 
cially recognized Parties vote for the nomination of candidates 
for public office tg be voted for at the General Election. 

If you are an enrolled Socialist voter, we call on you to vote 
at the Primary election. It is as important to vote at the Pri- 
mary election as at the General election—not only to get out a 
large vote, but to prevent the politicians of the two old parties 
from putting their candidates on the Socialist ballot. 

Last year the Democratic Party in Utica, N. Y., because of 
the failure of the bona fide enrolled Socialists to vote at the 
Primary, succeeded in placing their candidate for State Senator 
on the Socialist ballot. This encouraged them to such an extent 
that this year.they have placed their full city ticket on the So- 
cialist Primary Ballot in Utica, Rome and Lackawanna. And 
unless the Socialist voters in New York show by their partici- 
pation in the Primary election their interest and zeal to preserve 
the integrity of the Socialist party, One or the other of the old 
parties may try the same here, particularly in districts where the 
Socialist vote is the deciding factor. 

It is therefore important that you VOTE IN THE PRI- 
MARY ELECTION, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH. Polls 
are open from 3 P. M. to 9 P. M. 


To Hear Report 
OnVienna Meet 


Meeting Will Be Held 


day—District Cam- 
paigns Starting 


EPORT of Delegates to the In- 
ternational Socialist Congress. 
—New York Socialist who were 
delegates to the International So- 
cialist Congress will report Friday, 
Sept. 18, at 8:30 p. m., in the Debs’ 
Auditorium of the People’s House, 
7 East 15th street. This meeting is 
for good-standing members of the 
Socialist party only. Cards will 
have to be shown at the door. 
Party branches should urge their 
members to attend. 


MANHATTAN 


JOINT EAST SIDE MEETING.—A 
joint meeting of the four branches in 
the 14th Senatorial District, which in- 
cludes all of the 4th, 6th and 8th 
Assembly Districts, will be held on 
Monday, Sept. 14. The membership of 
the five branches in the district wil! 
be invited to this meeting. The prin- 
cipal order of business will be plans 
for the coming campaign. William 
Karlin, candidate for State Senator; 
Edward P. Gottlieb, candidate for 
Municipal Court Justice, and the can- 
didates for members of Assembly and 











urday—Court Houst Steps. Collec- 
tions were taken up at all these meet- 
ings, and the response was so en- 
thusiastic that it is planned to re- 
peat the meetings on the same cor- 
ners this coming week. All comrades 
who are able to assist in this work, 
either by speaking or by acting as 
chairman, please report for action on 


Socialists Plan 
Red Hot Campaign 
In Rockland County 


Rockland Coynty Local, Socialist 
Party, are making plans for a cam- 


Aldermen, will also be present. The 
meeting will be held at 96 Avenue C. 

21st A. D.—The campaign is in full 
swing. Frank Crosswaith, candidate 
for member of Assembly in the 19th: 
Frank Poree, in the 21st, and Ethelred 
Brown, for Alderman in the 21st, are 
speaking at large outdoor meetings 
most every evening along Lenox and 
Seventh avenue. Huge crowds attend 
and are very receptive. 


N. Y. Socialists 


in Peoples House Fri- 


ture distributed, and every meeting 
brings in a score or more of applica- 
tions for membership in the party. 
Friday evening meetings in the Ist 
and 8th Assembly Districts continue 
to be very successful. 
21st A. D.—The branch is once again 
getting into its stride. Street meetings 
have been held Monday nights at 
Albemarle road and Flatbush avenue. 
The branch is contemplating running 
several meetings during the coming 
weeks in the district. 
A special business meeting has been 
called for Friday, Sept. 11, at 8:30 
Pp. m., at 55 Snyder avenue. The 
branch wishes to congratulate Com- 
rades Ada Schulman and George Rit- 
kin on their recent marriage. and 
wishes them every success. The or- 
ganizer and Mrs. Cornell have return- 
ed from a trip to the coal mines of 
West Virginia and after seeing con- 
ditions there intend to carry on an 
intensive campaign for funds, food 
and clothing for the miners. A dona- 
tion of $10 together with a quantity 
of clothing has already been received 
from the women of Mooseheart, Chap- 
ter 623. 
23rd A. D.—The campaign is being 
pusued in all sections of Brownsville. 
The open air meetings are held three 
times a week and judging from the 
attention the speakers receive many 
converts are being made. The branch 
expects to increase its membership 
considerably. 
The sale of New Leaders directed 
by Comrade Straussman is steadily 
increasing. The canvassing of voters 
and distribution of Socialist litera- 
ture will soon be started. The meeting 
of Sept. 14, at the Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman street, will make final ar- 
rangements for the ratification meet- 
ing. Comrade Louis Sadoff will de- 
liver his long awaited talk on his re- 
cent observations in Russia. 








Street Meetings 


MANHATTAN 


Saturday, Sept. 12, 8:30 p. m—86th 
street between Lexington agd Third 
avenues. Speakers, August Claessens, 
Ethel Schachner. 

Saturday, Sept. 12, 8:30 p. m.—137th 
Street and Seventh avenue. E. Brown, 
F. Poree, V.. Gasper. 

Monday, Sept. 14, 8:30 p. m—139th 
| Street and Lenox avenue. F. Cross- 








the night they are free at 17:30, to 
Socialist Headquarters, 201 S. Beaver 
| Street. 

| Also, those comrades who can give 
| their homes for Ward branch meet- 
ings, please volunteer to Harry Loge- 
|man, organizer, or to Comrade Bill- 
| Meyer at 201 S. Beaver St. 
Resolution Defining Party Peace 
| Stand: “We, the members of York 
| County branch of the Socialist Party, 
believing as we do that there can be 
no righteous or justifiable war, what- 
}ever the nature of the dispute in- 
| volved, do hereby pledge our will, our 
| allegiance, and eur work to the aboli- 
| tion of war in all of its forms, and 
|to the permanent establishment of 
| world peace. We further move that 
| such @ resolution be adopted by the 
| Socialist Party of America at its next 
| national convention. Organizer, H. 
| W. Logeman; Secretary, Luther Irwin. 

LANCASTER COUNTY 
| The following ticket has been nom- 





|inated: County Comm., John W. 
| Stoner; County Comm., K. Hoyt 
Thorp; County Treasurer, Frank S. 
| Scott; County Controller, John D. 


| Yeager; Sheriff, Walter S. Tappany; 

| Warden, Francis Yeager; Prison In- 
spectors, John S. Bensing, John M. 
Mohn, Olives Wormley, Harold Ash. 

| Directors of the Poor: Samuel 

| Bechtold, J. Granville Eddy, Hattie 
Yeager, William Kegel. 

City Ticket, City Councilman, Geo. 
C. Wade; School Director, M. S. Gar- 
ber. Ninth Ward, Alderman, Leonce 
E Marquis; Judge of Election, John 

| D. Yeager. 


Connecticut 


| 


Richard L. Johnson is acting as cam-| MERIDEN —Socialists of Meriden 


paign, which they hope will make the 
Socialist vote at the coming election 
the largest in the history of the 
county. Every enrolled Socialist vot- 
er is being canvassed to make certain 
that he will turn out and vote at the 
Primaries next Tuesday, Sept. 15, so 
that the membership of the County 
Committee may be representative of 
every section in the county if not of 
every election district and to prevent 
possible fraud by either of the old 
parties. 

Campaign meetings of the Local 
will be held weekly until further no- 
tice at home of Comrade Merritt 
Crawford, the organizer, in Upper 
Nyack, on Thursday evenings. County 
Chairman Otto A. Keyser of Nanuet 
is actively in charge of the Campaign 
Committee work and is arranging for 
halls and street meetings, in conjunc- 
tion with Comrades Miller and Du- 
broff of Spring Valley and Secretary 
Thomas W. Davis. 

The Rockland County Local’s plat- 
form, which was printed in full in 
four of the leading newspapers in the 
County, is being reprinted in a leaflet, 
together with a special appeal for the 
support of the progressive voters and 
workers, which will be distributed at 
meetings and by mail, together with 
copies of the NEW LEADER, to se- 
lected lists of voters. 

The next regular meeting of Rock- 
land County Local will be held at 3 
P.M. next Sunday (Sept. 13) at the 
home of Comrade John B. Karrell, 
New City and a record turnout is 
expected. Comrade James Oneal, 
editor of the NEW LEADER, will be 
the guest speaker and will talk on 


UPPER WEST SIDE.—We approach, waith, E. Brown, V. Gasper, F. Poree. 
Tuesday, Sept. 15, 8:30 p. m.—158th 


a lively and enthusiastic campaign. | 

At our next branch meeting Tuesday,| street and Broadway; 146th street and 
Sept. 15, 8:15 p. m., at 100 West 72nd| Broadway. M. Delson, E. Koppel, J. 
street, a detailed report will be given| Wallerstein, M. Freed, E. Brown. 


by the campaign committee. Tuesday, Sept. 15, 8:30 p m— 
Another feature will be the report on} Seventh street and Second avenue. W. 
the International Socialist Congress.| Karlin, H. Rosner, M. Mandel, G. 


Gelman, A. Claessens. 


About 2,700 invitations to the Broun | 
Wednesday, Sept. 16, 8:30 p. m— 


dinner, which will be held at the Level | 
Club on Sept. 27, were mailed out.; Fourth street and Avenue B; Seventh 
Please make your reservations to avoid} street and Avenue C. W. Karlin, A. 
the last minute rush. You are hereby | Claessens, A. N. Weinberg, M. Wein- 
informed that you are to vote at the} gart, A. Grossman, Walter Dearing. 
primaries on Tuesday, Sept. 15. Polls} Thursday, Sept. 17, 8:30 p. m— 
are open from 3 p. m. to 9 p. m. Please} 180th street and St. Nicholas avenue; 
be sure to vote before you come to!/ 181st street and Wadsworth avenue. 
the meeting. M. Delson, F. Hodgson, J. Wallerstein, 
M. Freed, L. Lieberman, J. Dean. 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m.—86th 
Street between Lexington and Third 
avenues. A. Claessens, I. Nelson. 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m— 
137th street and Seventh avenue. F 


BRONX 
COUNTY COMMITTEE.—A meet-| 
ing of the county executive committee | 
and the county committee will be held 
Monday evening, Sept. 14, at 908 


Prospect avenue. Th iv m- : 

mittee mae ak Te fee erg . o! Crosswaith, E. Brown, F. Poree, V. 

and the county committee meeting at| GSPer. . 

8:30 p. m. The campaign will be acted | BRONX 

upon. Every delegate be present. | Saturday, Sept. 12, 8:30 p. m— 
Ist A. D—A meeting will be held| 204th street and Perry avenue. H. 


Woskow, L. Painken and others. 
Tuesday, Sept. 15, 8:30 p. m.—163rd 


and Simpson streets. H. Fruchter, J 
Berkowitz, S. Marcus, T. Wilson. ~ 


Tuesday evening, Sept. 15, at 8:30 
p. m., in the Workmen’s Circle head- 
quarters, 615 East 140th street. Ar-| 
rangements have been made for a} 
large unemployment demonstration| Tuesday, Sept. 15, 8:30 p. m— 
Saturday evening, Sept. 19, at 14lst} Washington avenue and Claremont 
Street and St. Ann’s avenue. The, parkway. D. Kaplan, H. Salzman, R 
speakers include Louis Hendin, S. Orr,| Shulman, I. Kleinman, M. Goldowsky. 
H. Fruchter, H. Woskow, D. Kaplan,| Tuesday, Sept. 15, 8:30 p. m.—Burn- 
A. Levinstein, S. Marcus, M. Gross, A.| side and Walton avenues, G. I. Stein- 
Claessens. A social gathering has been| hardt, Esther Friedman, P. J. Murphy, 


4 her wWi i "i ¥ 
seen ieeeen ....: | have nominated Harry Page for May-/ «principles of Socialism”, in addition 
and State Secretary George, he is| Other candidates nominated are | —— OT is he ee 
working to raise a fund with which|the following: For comptroller, | “¥SS!0m ‘orum will follow the meeting. 
to battle. | Charles H. Shaw; for selectman, Ed- 

HOPEWELL — Local Hopewell is| gar O. Erickson. THE “VOICE” OF THE SOCIALIST 
booming, and so is our campaign.; First ward, Walter Johnson; Sec- PARTY IS CARRIED INTO THE 
The Local held a special meeting; ond ward, Salvatore Mercuri; Third HOME WHEN COPIES OF THE 
Sept. 4. New officers are, Chairman, | ward, Carl O. Berglund and Carl M. NEW LEADER ARE SOLD AT 
William P, McKay; Fin. Secretary, B.| Rhodin; Fourth ward, Louis O. Krahl STREET MEETINGS. THERE ARE 


H. Reed; Recording Secretary, George 
M. Eavey; Organizer, James P. Rice. 
The four officials with the following 
five comardes compose the Executive: 
W. F. Billings, Richard L. Johnson, 
David G. George, J. L. Edwards and 
E. T. Townsend The Executive will 
serve until January, and will also 
act as Campaign Committee. The 
meeting was attended by about 100 
members. All members are urged to 
attend business meetings every Tues- 
day night at 7:30, upstairs over the 
Marcelle Theater, and to come to the 
open air meetings every Saturday 
night, at corner of Broadway and 
Randolph Streets. 

RICHMOND—A big Park meeting 


will be held Monday night, Sept. 14, | 
. The Local | 
meets every Wednesday night at 8) 


at 7:30, in Monroe Park. 


o’clock in the Workmen's Circle Hall, 
cornet’ of Broad & Laurel Streets. 


Merabers and friends are urged to| very recent time there were no considerable deviations or 


attend all meetings. 
At the last business meeting about | 


~ 40 members crowding into space for | 


30. 24 new members were adinitted. | 
We expect soon to surpass yey eee 
in membership, and by spring to have | 
as big a membership in proportion to | 
population. | 

MONROE — Local Monroe has 
changed its nomination, with ap- 
proval of the Sstate Executive Com-| 
mittee. Dr. Emil Sibiakoffsky will | 
run for Supervisor from Elon District | 
of Amherst County. This Local is | 
growing slowly, but we expect to in- 
crease our speed soon. } 


New Jersey 


NEWARK—The Labor Day uhem- | 
ployed demonstration was a huge suc- | 
cess. Over 5,000 people heard speak- 
ers from 2 to 11 P. M. A collection 
of $60 was made. 700 New Leaders 
were sold. The loud speaker was 
heard five blocks away. A new plat- | 
form was built for this occasion. 
Signs, cartoons, placards, voiced slog- 
ans, as “Down with War,” “oper the | 
factories”, “Down with the Flag | 


“We Are Ready To Unfurl the Flag 
of Socialism”. Many wore bands 
around their arms with the initials | 
“S. P.” The machine played the “In- 
ternationale.” Hundreds of voices 
were heard on the air when “Solid- 
arity” was started by one of the com- 
rades. Morris Rosenkranze, Cuunty 
Organizer, says we can’t go backward | 
now. We must go forward. Comrade 
Thomas will be in Newark Friday, | 
Oct. 9th. We must make this a big- 
ger success, let’s go. The speakers 
for next Saturday in Military Park 
will be Arthur Gordon of N. Y., Ben | 
Blumenberg of the New Leader, Karl 
Tallman of Jersey City, Henry Green | 
and A. P. Wittle. 
Pennsylvania 

YORK COUNTY is fast moving in- 
to the column of active Socialist or- 
ganizations. A new branch—the 10th- 
12th Ward—has been organized with 
eleven charter members, and will 
meet every Thursday night at Blum’s 
auction rooms, corner Pine and South | 
Streets. Comrade Raymond W. Wol-| 
ford is the organizer. Street meet- 
ings were held during the past week 
at the following corners: Chestnut 
and Railroad—Monday; Sherman and 
Hay—Tuesday: Arch and N. Qnueen— 
Wednesday; Thursday—E. Orange! 
and Prey; Friday—East Orange and! 





istand this or thinks that the class struggle is a dead issue, 








and Albin Wessman; Fifth ward, 
Theodore Kugge and Edward Swan- 
son. This is the first Socialist ticket 
nominated since 1923. 


The Basis of the Socialist Movement 


By Wilhelm Liebknecht 
| JOR our party and for our party tactics there is but one 
valid basis: the basis of the class struggle, out of which 
\the Social Democratic Party has sprung up, and out of 
|which alone it can draw the necessary strength to bid de- 

'fiance to every storm and to all its enemies. 
The founders of our party—Marx, Engels and Lassalle 
—impressed upon the workingmen the necessity of the 
class character of our movement so deeply that down to a 


STILL A FEW BRANCHES THAT 
HAVE TO BE REMINDED OF THAT 
FACT. 


























getting off the track. 

The disappearance of fear and aversion to us in polit- 
ical circles, of course, brings political elements into our 
ranks. As long as this takes place on a small scale it causes 
no apprehension because the political elements are outnum- 
bered by the proletarian elements and are gradually assim- 
ilated. 

But it is a different thing if the political elements_in 
the party become so numerous and influential that their 
assimilation becomes difficult and even the danger arises 
that the proletarian Socialist element will be crowded to 
the rear. 

Our tactics consists in keeping clear the class character 
of the Socialist Party as a proletarian party; to train it by 
agitation, education and organization for the victorious 
completion of the emancipation struggle; to wage a sys- 
tematic war against the class state, in whose hands the po- 
litical and economic power of capitalism is concentrated, 
and in this war to draw advantages as far as possible out 
of the quarrels and conflicts of the different political par- 
ties with each other. 

Through and with the class struggle the party is un- 
conquerable; without it the party is lost, for it will have 
lost the source of its strength. Whoever fails to under- 


or that class antagonisms are gradually being effaced, stands 


17, in the Paradise Manor, on Mt. 
Eden near Jerome avenue. The prin-| 


will be the campaign. All members| 
are urged to be present. 


ith A. D. — A special emergency 
meeting will be held Tuesday, Sept. 
15, at 8:30 p. m., at 4215 Third ave- 
nue. No excuse will be accepted for 
non-attendance. Every effort will be 
made to organize our forces for the 
best campaign in the history of the 
branch. 

8th’ A. D—The West Bronx is to 
have an outstanding social in the 
form of a dance in the Ping Room of 
the Paradise Manor, Mt. Eden and 
Jerome avenues, Saturday evening, 
Nov. 14. This affair is run under the 
auspices of the 8th A. D., which has 
a reputation of running successful 
dances at all times. An excellent band 
will make dancing a great pleasure. 
Street meetings will continue as per 
schedule and increase in number. The 
speakers to date are P. J. Murphy,! 
George Steinhardt, Esther Friedman, 
S. Orr, I. B. Knobloch. The chair- 
men are Charles Bradford and Ida 
Schwartz. The work on the forum is 
progressing under the direction of Dr. | 


AMALGAMATED COOPERATIVE 
HOUSES. — The attention of the 
branch is being concentrated upon the 
school question. Since there is an 
urgent need for a new school to be! 
built on Norman and Sedgwick ave- 
nues, the branch decided more than 
three weeks ago to cooperate closely 
with civic organizations and imme 
diately proceeded to carry out its de- 
cision. As a result, the Amalgamated 
Houses at a general meeting held 
Aug. 21, passed a resolution demand- 
ing the immediate construction of the 
new school, and collected about 500 
Signatures on the petition to the 
Board of Education. The party branch 
will assist in collecting 300 additional | 
Signatures to another petitior 
Board of Education deman i 
mediate action on P. S. 95 (the new 
school). The branch elected Louis 
Reiff, well-known union leader 
campaign manager, on the 
mendation of the executive boa 
the next regular meeting, Sept 
Julius Gerber, recently returned 
Vienna, will give a very interestin 
talk. Be sure to attend | 
BROOKLYN 
DOWNTOWN.—The noon-day meet- 
ings conducted at the cor of Wash- 
ington and Johnson S, every 
Tuesday, are highly succes: 
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upen the basis of bourgeois philosophy. 





tities of New Leaders are sold, lit 








Free Youth is pblication of 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League. ft aims to present, 
in concise form, the doings 
of progressive Youth. It in- 
vites contributions of sews 
and views. 





FREE 








9 YOUT 





Address: 
FREE YOUTH 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 








Yipsels at Unity Collect Fands for | continuing to collect food, clothing 
St |} and money. 


rikers 
' 
Under the leadership dag Fae men Circle Seven Bronx, to Hold Dance 
Bernard Breslow and Jac au man, c 
“ ] The first big dance of the season 
& group of young Socialists employed! will be held by Circle Seven Seniors, 


t Uni se, Forest Park, Pa., col- 
seoted phy $100 for the ‘striking | of the Bronx, on Saturday evening, 


iner ti} " Sept. 26, at the Rand School Studio, 
miners and textile workers. 7 East 15th street, New York City. 
Yipsels Send Funds to Strikers | jack Schneider and his twelve Red 
Funds collected by the strike relief/ Devils will supply the music. Comrade 
committee of the Young People’s So-| Schneider has donated the services 
cialsit League were forwarded to the|of the band. Admission will be 25 
Paterson silk strikers, the coal miners; cents. Part of the proceeds will be/ 
miners. Yipsel 


Kentucky fund. All circles are requested to keep | 


County, 


Frey and Hamilton and Water; Sat- circles throughout the country are ' this day open. 


f 
‘ 


‘ 


Circle Eight Seniors, Manhattan | 

The second annual “chair talk” will 
be given at Circle Eight Seniors on 
Saturday evening, Sept. 12, at its 
headquarters, 96 Avenue C, New York 
City. Everybody welcome 
Williamsburg District to Hold Reunion 

A reunion will be held on Saturday 
evening, Sept. 19, by the Yipsels of 
Williamsburg at their headquarters, | 
167 Tompkins avenue. The Bronx Yip- | 
sel Ddramatic Group will present a 
number of one-act plays. A welcoming | 
committee has been appointed to wel- 


fortunate to get jobs at summer fre-/| 
sorts. 


arranged for Sunday evening, Oct. 4.) I. M. Knobloch, C. Bradford, I. 
2nd A. D.—An important meeting) Gchwarts. 
will be held Thursday evening, Sept.| * Wednesday, Sept. 16, 8:30 p. m— 


cipal item on the order of business | 


| Tremont and Washington avenues. H. 


| Woskow, S. Goodman, E. Brown, J. 
| Dean. 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m— 


| Havemeyer and South Fourth streets. 


| M. Rosenbaum, J. Tuvim, S. Sarason 


| water court 


others. 


170th street and Walton avenue. H 
Fruchter, T. Wilson, S. Marcus, P. 
Pasik. 

Wednesday, Sept. 16, 8:30 p. m.— 

| Allerton and Cruger avenues. S. Per- 
rin and others. 

Thursday, Sept. 17, 8:30 p. m.—In- 
tervale and Wilkins avenue. H. Fruch- 
ter, S. Marcus, . Kleinman, H. Salz- 
man. 

Thursday, 


Sept. 17, 8:30 p. m— 


141st street and St. Ann’s avenue (un- 
employment demonstration). L. Hen- 
din, S. Orr, H. Fruchter, H. Woskow, 
D. Kaplan, A. Levinstein, S. Marcus, 
M. Gross, A. Claessens. 


Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p..m— 
204th street and Pcrry avenue. H. 
Woskow, A. Painken, L. Hendin, H. 


Fruchter, D. Kaplan. 
BROOKLYN 
Friday, Sept. 11, 8:30 p. m.—Clark 
and Henry streets; Wyckoff and 


Smith streets. D. M. Cory, B. Young, 
S. Knebel, S. Safranoff, H. N. Perl- 
mutter, N. B. Cruikshank, M. Dorman 

Saturday, Sept. 12, 8:30 p. m— 


H. Schachner, B. Horowitz, A. Retz- 
kin, P. Heller, A. Belsky, H. Tauben- 




















UNION DIRECTOR 











ONNAZ EMBRO!DERS UNION 
Locai 66, 1. & G .W. O., 7 E& 15th St. 
Algonquin 4-3657-3658. Executive Board 
Meets 

of the Union. Z. L. 
Leon Hattab, Manager: 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


dman, President; 
William Altman, 


Every Tuesday Night in the Office 
fot Free 


UNITED 

EBREW TRADES 
175 East Broadway; Telephone Dry- 
jock ©3610. Meets ist and 3rd 
M. Executive Board same 


day, 5:30 P. M Tigel, Chairman; 
M. S®rown, Vice-Chairman: M. Fein- 


a 
Monday, 8 P. 





_eeeee UNION 


LOCAL No, 9. Office and headquar- 

ters, Bfooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Regular meetings every Iues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum, Fin. Gec’y; 
Prank FP. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent: William Weingert, President; 
Charles Weber, Vice-President; Milton 
Rowcroft, Rec., Corresponding Sec'’y. 





HEB 
OTCHERS ONION 
Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W. of NA. 
7 East 15th Street 
TOmpkins Sq.—6-7234-7235-7236 
Meet every lst and 3rd Tuesday 








SAMUEL SUSSMAN J. BELSKY 

ISIDORE LEFF Secre 
Business Agents 
UTCHERS ONILON 


Loca! 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 

Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
Ale, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12. Reguiar 
meetings every first and third Sunday at 
0 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 
day at 6 p.m. 





NEW YORE 
(eo CUTTERS’ UNION 


A. OG. W. of A. Local “Rig Four’ 
40-42 W. 17th Street; Chelsea 
Regular meetings every Friday at 
210 East Fifth Street. Executive Board 
meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the 
office. Louis Feinberg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Office, 
3-4905. 





AMALGAMATED 
LOTHING WORKERS OF 

AMERICA 

New York Joint Board. 31 West 15th 

Street, New York, N. ¥. Phone Tomkins 

Square 5400. Hyman Blumberg, Sidney 

Ressman, Managers; Abraham Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 








AMALGAMATED 

(“LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 

Amalgamated Bank Bidg., 11-15 Onion 
Square, 3rd floor. Telephones @lgonquin 
6500-1-2-3-4-5. Sydney Hillman, Gen. 
President: Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’y- 
Treas. 








&. ¥Y. JOINT COUNCIL 


APMAK™RS 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 

ers International Union. Office, 133 
Second Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2, The 
Council meets every ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day. 8, Hershtowitz, Sec’y-Treas. Oper- 
ators, Local 1. Regular meetings every 
lst and 3rd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets every Monday. All meetings are 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. ¥. OC. 





INTERNATIONAL 
hd WORKERS’ UNION * 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 
{ean Federation of Labor. 8 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel Hunt- 
ers 2oint 0068. Morris Kaufman, General 
President rnd Secretary. 








URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 


LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF U. 
S. and C. 28 West 3ist Street. Penn. 
6-7932, Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 
P., M. 8B. Merkin, Manager. 





UR DRESSERS’ UNION 

Local 2, International Pur Workers’ 

Union. Office and headquarters, 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn; Stagg 0798. 
Reg. meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays. 
President, L B. Hertzberg; Vice Presi- 
dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent, H. Kal- 
mikoff; Secretary, Samuel Mindel; Treas- 
urer, HB. Helb. 


stone, Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE AMALGAMATED 
ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 
UNION 
Local No. 10, L & G@. W. G. 
Office, 109 W. 38th S8t.; Telephone Wis. 
8011. Executive Board meets every Thurs- 
day at the office of the Union. Maurice 
W. Jacobs, President: Samue! Perimutter, 


Manage:-Sec: Morris W. Jacobs, chair- 
man of Exec. Board: Philip Oretsky, Act 
Manager. 





—_— 


ABOR SECRETARIAT 
’ OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to protect the legal rights of the 


Unions and their members. S. John 
Block, Attorney and Counsel, 225. B’way.. 
Rooms 2700-10, New York. Board of 


Delegates meets at the Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
on the last Saturday of each month at 
8:00 p. m. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
[ 4pm GARMENT WORKERS’ 
ONION 
$ West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148. Benjamin 
Schlesinger, President, David Dubin- 
sky, Secretary-Treasuret. 








AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
4TIONAL UNION, No 280 

Office 62 E. 106th St. Phone, Le- 
high 2421 Meetings 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days, 10 AM President, Sam’l. Kauf- 
man. Manager and financial sec'y., 
“a Hekelman. Recording Secretary, 








AMALGAMATED 
ITHOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA, New York Local No. 

1. Offices, Amaiithone Bldg., 205 
West i4th St.: Phone Watkins 7764. Reg- 
ular meetings every second and fourth 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall. 19 St. Mark's 
Place. Albert E. Castro. President; Pat- 
rick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; rank 
Schel, Fin. Secretary: Emil Thenen, Rec. 
Secretary; Josepb J. O'Connor. Treasurer. 





N ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION 

LOCAL 24 Cloth Hat, Cap and 
= Millinery Workers’ international 
Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office, 30 West 
37th Street, Wisconsin 1270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 
P.M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alex Rose; Organizers, L Goldberg, 
A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Op- 
penhem; Chairman of Executive Board, 
Morris Rosenblatt; Sec’y. of Executive 
Board, Saul Hodos. 





ILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 
Local 


584. 1. O. of T. 

Office: 259 W. 14th &t., 
City. Local 584 meets 
n 3rd Thursday of the 
month at Beethoven 
Gall, 210 East Fifth St 
Executive Board meets 
on the 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays at Beetho- 
ven Hall. 210 E Fifth 


Business 





St. 
President and 





fer, 
Agent. i Liebler, Secretary-Treasurer. 
SEE THAT YOUR MILK MAN WEARS 
OUR EMBLEM 


Chas, 





UNITED 


a ae CUTTERS’ 
Union, Local 6369, A. F. 


or L 
7 East 15th Street. Algonquin 7678. 
Regular meetings second Wednesday of 
every Month at 162 West 23rd Street. 
Max Shack, President; A. Weltner, Vice- 
President; E. Meyer, Rec. Sec’y; J. Rosen- 
zwelg, Fin. Sec'y and Treas. m. R. 
Chisling, Business Agent. 





UNITED 
CKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION 
Local 11016, A. F. of L., 7 E, 15th 8t 
Phone, Algonquin 7082. Joint Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 7:30, 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 8:00 
in the office. Ed. Gottesman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





GERMAN 


AINTERS’ UNION 

Local 499, Brotherhood of Painters, 

Decorators and Paperhangers. 
Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve- 
ning, at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 
P. Wollensack, President; Fred 
Secretary; Peter Rothman, Fin.- 
{ 








The Work of the 
Socialist Congress 


(Continued from Page Five) 


quit of the United States. Fenner 
Brockway and David Kirkwood of 
the British Independent Labor Par- 
t:) spoke for the opposition. 
The Political Crisis 


Naturally the principal interest 
of the Congress was centered up- 








schlag, M. Weingart, J. Weil, M 
Goldowsky. 

Monday, Sept. 14, 8:30 p. m—69th 
street and Bay parkway. H. Haskel, 
J. Handler, L. Chertoff, 8. Sarason, | 
H. Schachner. | 

Monday, Sept. 14, 8:30 p. m.—Al- 


bemarle road and Flatbush avenue. T 
Shapiro, A. Gould, L. Epstein, A 
Kaufman 

Monday, Sept. 14, 8:30 p. m.—Ave- 
nue J and East 14th street. M. Rosen- 
baum, J. Tuvim, L. Kaye, W. Dearing. 

Tuesday, Sépt. 15, 12 m.—Washing- 
ton and Johnson streets. D. M. Cory, 
E. White, A. N. Weinberg, L. Bright. 


on immediate political problems. 
Te resolution adopted on this sub- 
ject demanded, first of all, “a 
speedy and broad-gauged act of 
international solidarity” for the 
overcoming of the present credit | 
crisis in Germany, because the 
economic difficulties arising from | 
this crisis would enormously in- | 
crease the menace of a Nationalist 
dictatorship in Germany. But the} 
s ruggle against Nationalism mus 

be waged not merely in Germany 





Tuesday, Sept. 15, 8:30 p. m.—Rut- 
land road and Rockaway parkway. C 
Sunarsky, M. Solomon, A. Gould, J 
Viola, L. Lieberman, Nancy Eliot. 

Wednesday, Sept. 16, 8:30 p. m— 
Kings highway and East 17th street. 





| 
L. Epstein, A. Kaufman | 

Friday, Sept. 18, 8:30 p. m —Utica | 
avenue and Eastern parkway. J. Viola, | 


| T. Shapiro, J. Afros. 


Friday, Sept. 18, 8:30 p. m.—Bright- | 
and East Fourth street. | 

M. Rosenbaum, J. Tuvim, W. Dearing, | 
S. Daublin | 
Friday, Sept. 18, 8:30 p. m.—Clark 
and Henry streets: Wyckoff and Smitia| 
streets. D. M. Cory, B. Young, §.| 
Knebel, S. Safronoff, H. Perlmutter, | 

QUEENS 
Wednesday, Sept. 








Liberty and Lefferts avenue, Rich- 
mond Hill, J. Oneal, J. D. Graves, P.| 
F. Rost, Jr., J. Dean | 
Thursday, Sept 17, 8:30 p m— 
Woodside avenue and Sixth street. L 
Rogin, N. Studer. | 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m.—47th 


side. Speakers to be announced | 

Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. 
Junction boulevard and 38th avenue,| 
Corona. H. N. Perlmutter and others. | 


alone. Rather must this struggle 
coincide with the international bat- 
tls against Nationalism, militar- 
ism and Fascism. It must be car- 
ried on for the wiping out of the 
unhappy reparation payments and 
var debts and in fav-r of thor- 
ough-going disarmament. The de- 
fense of democracy in Germany 


coincides with the international 
struggle for democracy, and “the | 


Socialist workers of the world will | 
stand by the German working class | 
with all their power in this bat- 
tle.” 

The resolution declares that the | 


16, 8:30 p. m.—| defense of democracy must remain l the 
| linked very closely with the strug-/+n. Bund of Poland, whose s| 


gle for Socialism, and adds: 
“Gradual and peaceful revision | 


jof the treaties of peace is a pre- 


reauisite for the creation of inter- 
At the same 


| street and Greenpoint avenue, Sunny-| national democracy. | 
time the 
m.—/ ternational states most 


Labor and Socialist In- | 
plainly that 
| 


lit can function upon a democratic |] 


Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m.—|basis only so long as the bour-| 
168th street and Jamaica avenue, Ja-| geoisie gives it the possibility of | 


maica l, J. D. Graves, P. F 
Rost, Jr., J. Weil 
—_— 
RICHMOND 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m.—Har- 
rison and Richmond avenu Port 


ac 


others 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:30 p. m.—Har- 
Port 


Richmond, 8S. I. Walter 


doing so. 
| posed by Fascism, then the work- 


, | ‘ |handling this matter was made by 
¢ ole ,) 7 ~ 4 7 | z ; on venue ’ 
of Pennsylvania and to the Harlan! donated to the Yipsel strikers relief} come back all those Yipsels who were| rison and Richmond —, — Otto Bauer, whose speech was the 
high mark of the Congress. The | genuinely international proletarian 


If, however, it is op- 


ng class will have no other course 


rt| to combat the violence of Fascism | 
| Richmond, S. I. Walter Dearing and| with all its powers.” | 


The report of the commission | 


— 


Turati of Italy, and Morris Hill- | 


|; Government to c 


/erican Socialists. 





conditions may be in 
countries, never before was such a 


BROTHERHOOD 


































&t. 
C. A. Hoffman, sec’y; Robert Sembrott, 


Fin. Sec’y-Treas.; L Lefkowitz, Presidént, 





AINTERS’ UNION No. 261 
Office, 62 B. 106th 





of Greater New York. Amalgamate 
ed Clothing Workers of America, 
Office: 31 W. 15th St.; Tomkins 5400, 
Board meets every Tuesday evening at the 
Office. All locals meet every Wi 





Novodor, Becy-Treas aces puma 

JOINT coMMaT TES 

INTERNATIONAL 
POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ 


UNION : 
New York Joint Board. Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, Geme 
eral office, 53 West 2ist Street, New York, 
Phone Gramercy 1023. L Laderman, 
Chairman; Charles L Goldman, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Barnet Wolfe, Manager, 





NEW YORE 
([*POGRAPHICAL UNION No, 6 


Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 
St.. N. ¥, Meets every Srd Sunday of 
every month at Stuyvesant High School, 
15th Str. East of 2nd Ave. Phone Wate 
kins 9188, Leon HL Rouse, Presidents 
John Sullivan, Vice-President; Jas, J. Mee 
Grath, Secretary-Treasurer; John J. Sullle 
van and Samuel Obrien, Organizers, : 








JEST MAKERS’ UNYON 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers ef 
America, Peter Monat, Manager, Office, 31 
West 15th Street; Phone, Tomkins Square 
5400, Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day evening. 





YY Altans & WAITRESSES 

“UNION Local 1, 
41 East 28th 8t.; 
Tel. Ashland 4-3107, 
Sam Turkel, Pres.; 
Louls Rubinfeld, 
Sec'y-Treas. Regular 
meeting every 2nd 
and 4th Thursday at 
Beethoven Hall, 210 


~~ 





Always Look for 
This Label East Sth 8t. 

Workers. Eat Only in Restanrants 
That Employ Union Workers 





¥ JATERPROOF GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 

; W. U., 3 W. 16th St. 

Phone, Madison Square 1934. Executive 

Board meets every Monday at 7 p.m. D, 

Gingold, Manager; Saul Oleesky, Sectc- 

tary-Treasurer. 


Local 20, L L. G. 





7HITE GOODS WORKERS 
UNION 

Local 62 of LLL G. W. 0. 3 W. 16th 

Street, New York City Telephone Chelsea 

5756-5757. A Snyder. Manager 

8. SHORE, Executive Supervisor 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 
STAGG 3842 





Labor Temple **5-*47,E4S™ sit» St. 


Workmen’s Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 p. m 









Halls for Meetings, Entertainments an@ 
Balis. Telephone REGent 10038 















When You Buy 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 








Cloth Hats and Caps 



















| rest of the debate became a mighty 
| d-monstration of 


the German and 
Frenc'1 Socialists’ desire for an un- 
derstanding. Th speeches of Leon 
Blum of France and Rudolf Breit- 
scheid of Germany, bot Ey ch 
were oratori 
nishec the « 
that today or 
in foreign policy cé 
out of chaos. 
The debate me 
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f Great Brit ed 
ictermination of t h L 
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gian proletariat’s successful batt! 


against Communism and Fascism 
the United States 
m of Am- 





Algernon Lee of 

announced the cooperat 
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tL2 opposition was 

Independent Labor P 


James Maxton and 
lich, declared themselv 
any kind of coalition pol 
debate was closed by 
speech by Otto Bauer 
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Red Vienna, 
FALSE PROPAGANDA 
1e New Leader: 
to call your attention to @ 
the false propaganda that 
d y capitalists to throw 

s of the citizens of 
h ed States, 

I have reference to a statement 
in the New York Labor World 
12, by Mr. Paul W. Liteh- 
i ident of the Goodyear Tire 

d Rubber Company. In writing of 

es unemployment, he 
increased birth rate and 
ligration also would 
ign markets are cut 
home market must be 


clearly displayed as at 
gress, held in the great- 
city of the world— 
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Pa lize hat? 
JOHN HOLT. 
New York City. 


Patronize our advertisers. 
Mention The New Leader.” 














B' ITER than the best sales 

talk fs the expression, “I 
saw your ad in The New Lead- 
er”. It proves to the satisfae- 
tion of the advertiser that ads 
in The N Leader bring resulés. 
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Our Socialist Job 


OCIALISTS may well give consideration to 

‘the new situation that confronts them in this 
coutitry. Throughout the post-war years the 
masses paid little or no attention to us. They 
do now. The attendance at open air meetings and 
the .gratifying increase of sales of The New 
Leader indicate that if we had the funds and 
workers in the field we could make a big thrust 
forward in organization and propaganda. Even 
with our limited resources we are making prog- 














réss. 

On the other hand there are elements in the 
economic crisis that conceal a revolutionary situ- 
ation and this may come to a head next winter. 
Should the hunger and desperation release an 
elementary fury in many cities we Socialists will 
face tremendous responsibilities. That this sit- 
tiation is possible let us consider two important 
phases of our sick capitalism. 

There is no denying that the cities will be able 


year. In fact, many cities are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Hoover's idea of “local responsibil- 
ity” means a shifting of much of the taxation bur- 
dens to small home owners of the cities while na- 
tional responsibility would mear isicreased taxa- 
tion of the upper section of our ruling class. If 
a national sales tax is on the program at Wash- 
ington it will also make a bad situation worse by 
increasing the cost of living. 

On the first page of this issue we also give at- 
tétition to some phases of Federal finances. As 
Germany went through a blood transfusion, the 
fluid being supplied in part by our ruling bankers, 
so other nations have been wheeled to the oper- 
ation table. British finances reVeal the same 
symptoms although the disease is not acute. At 
Washington, as we show elsewhere, the same di- 
séase in national finances is evident. With the 
prospect of a two billion dollar deficit at the end 
of the fiscal year and mortgaging the government 
to the financial spiders, rather than forcing the 
upper section of the capitalist class to disgorge, we 
may be drifting to a catastrophe. 

In view of all this there is just one job and one 
job alone that faces the Socialists of this country 
and that is to concentrate with all of our resources 
and abilities upon propaganda, education, and or- 
ganization. A working class that does not know 
its own best interests may easily fall under the 
leadership of potential Fascist demagogues when 
suffering intense privations. It rises blindly, acts 
blindly, and becomes an easy prey to the tools 
of reactionary intrigue. 

Sound Socialist education alone will guide re- 


sentment into intelligent action. On the other 
hand, to the extent that this education does not 
reach the masses to that extent will this danger- 
ous reaction have a free field for its intrigue. 


Moreover, as the masses respond to our educa- 
tional work the sentiment will penetrate local 
trade unions and this is éspecially true where So- 
Cialist agitation ‘has won the allegiance of large | 
numbers of workers in any city. 

It is well for Socialists to look ahead and ey- 
deavor to anticipate’ possible events and this i 
what we are trying to do. American capitalism 
fests upon a volcano of discontent and American 
Sotialists may be tested in a crisis as grave as that 
which faced us when the United States entered 
the World War. Millions of leaflets must be dis- 
tributed, every speaker must give his utmost ser- 
vice, those of us who have employment must 
contribute funds as we never did before, and mob- 
Silize for the one job of educating the masses for 
intelligent and disciplined action 


Ss 
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The Electric Eye 
HE revolution in industry years ag: 
the offices of business firms with many de- 
¥ices “intended to displace clerks and accountants 


entered 
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taught. the white collar worker that he cannot be 
immune from the general economic trends that 
have revolutionized the factory and great plant. 
The latest device is called an “electric eye” 
which sorts the stubs on paid electric light bills 
into a hundred classifications at the rate of 2,500 
per hour. Six clerks have been required to do 
the work which this robot now does and it is 
reported that it has not been developed anywhere 
near the speed of which it is capable. 
The invention is already a success and it is 
only a question of time when it will be in general 
use throughout the country. One by one the ro- 
bot will enter every office of large business firms, 
order clerks out on the sidewalk, and proceed to 
do the work of these clerks. The masters of great 
enterprises will reap the benefit while the workers 
will have time to think of what hit them. 
This tragedy has been repeated over and over 
again, especially in the post-war years. The con- 
tinent is filling up, there are not the villages and 
towns to build which formerly absorbed displaced 
labor and there is no great new industry, like au- 
tomobiles, in sight to welcome the idle. 
When one thinks of what is possible under in- 
telligent arrangements it is all the more tragic. 
Machines should decrease the hours of labor and 
keep all at work but capitalist ownership gives the 
benefits. to the corporation kings and turns work- 
ers adrift. A Socialist world would make the 
machine a blessing, not a curse. 


‘Communist Madmen 


N the New York Times of June 18 its Moscow 
correspondent wrote that Stalin had shelved 
the idea of world revolt as Russia required peace 
to carry out its economic program. Now the Com- 
munist International sends orders to each na- 
tional section to plant cells and on every occasion 
“to perform acts of sabotage in order to disorgan- 
ize food supplies and other essential public ser- 
vices.” Communists are ordered to form “com- 
hat groups” and instructions to these groups in- 
clude “acts of terrorism such as assassination of 
hostile politiciar8, police heads and all other lead- 
ers considered dangerous enemies of the working 
classes.” 

Here is the old force anarchism of the eighties 
and nineties, the “propaganda of the deed,” fin- 
ally emerging from international Communism. Its 
proposed excesses exceed anything which it urged 
ten or more years ago. Its blackleg alliance with 
the Hitler Fascists in Prussia a few weeks ago is 
also ‘an example of how far Communist madmen 
will go. It supported the Fascist referendum uu- 
“der banners reading, “Fight for the Red Refer- 
endum.”” This was followed by ordering a de- 
structive war against the German trade unions at 
the moment when the organized working class is 
trying to ward off assaults by the capitalist class. 
It orders obstruction of any Franco-German econ- 
omic understandings in order to further European 
chaos in the hope that it will obtain something for 
itself. 

We submit that these revolting proposals, wher- 
ever they are carried out, will place the workers at 
the mercy of police spies and put many heads in 
the noose. Moreover, they foster reaction against 
all other organizations of the workers by provid- 
ing a pretense for arbitrary decrees and legisla- 
tion against the masses. Madmen could not do 
worse. As many Communists in Prussia revolted 
against the insane orders they received there we 
may be sure that more will desert in other coun- 
tries as an answer to this latest folly. 





BE. A NUTSHELL 








A few years ago the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil reported that a majority of both houses of Con- 
gress belonged to the workers. This accounts for 
the extraordinary activity of Congress in meeting 
the proolems of the unemployed. 

= . * 
Labor Day comes next week but the most con- 
spicuous celebrations will be workers in the bread- 
lines receiving their doles. 

* * 
Then we will summon the great Theodore Roose- 
velt from his tomb. The Big Noise once said that 
“Socialism means a glorified free lunch counter.” 
Pass it on to those who are in the Hoover bread- 
lines. 


* 


. * * 


But never mind. The Democrats are keeping the 

fire burning for us should you decide to leap out 

of the Republican frying pan in the next election. 
* * * 


Perhaps the mushhead “liberals” will also help 
us to choose the proper candidate for President next 
year. They are neutra]. They don’t care which 


party skins us. 


+ * x 


In any event they do not want us to throw away 
our vote. They want it to count, just who or what 
it counts for doesn’t matter. 
* * * 


iy 
































Drawn by George Bellows 








VER since unemployment be- 
E came acute, the Hoover ad- 
ministration and the business in- 
terests supporting it have set their 
faces like iron against any use of 
federal money for relief of those 
out of work. Such appropriations 
are condemned as a form of “dole.” 
The experience of Great Britain 
with the “dole,” is freely referred 
to. What is meant by a “dole” is 
usually not precisely defined, but 
these arguments indicate that it is 
used to denote support given to 
unemployed persons from public 
funds, as distinguished from’ pri- 
vate charity. 

If this is the meaning of the 
term, we have our own form of 
dole in the United States. Figures 
from the Russell Sage Foundation 
indicate that over 70 per cent of 
the money paid out for unemploy- 
ment relief in this country has 
corae from public funds. This is 
a larger percentage of our relief 
total than that contributed by Brit- 
ish taxpayers to sustain the British 
unemployed. 

Our public funds devoted to un- 
employment relief come almost en- 
tirely from municipal treasuries. 
They are thus paid out of taxes, 
just a; the British “dole” is. The 
real struggle of those who have 
been directing unemployment re- 
lief policies in this country has 
therefore been, not to prevent the 
need from being, met out of taxes, 
but to assess it against municipal 
taxpayers rather than against fed- 
eral taxpayers. 


The Burden of Local Relief 


The new drive, under the com- 
mittee called together by President 
Hoover, and headed by President 
Gifforl of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., emphasizes 
again that “the responsibility for 
lief is local.” The money raising 
campaign will be “co-ordinated,” 
and appeals will be made nation- 
ally, but there will be no national 
pooling’ of funds. Thus the money 
raised by charity will be confined 
for use in the localities where it 
is raised, just as local municipali- 
ties have to furnish the public 
funds. 

How just amd effective is this 
policy? City revenues are raised 
largely by taxes on real estate. 
Such taxes are passed on the gen- 
eral public in the form of higher 
rents and prices. Moreover, they 
are not distributed according to 
ability to pay. A man who has a 
large income derived from stocks 
and bonds, but who directly owns 
no real estate, will pay little or no 
tax to the city. A small house- 
holder, who owns his own house 
and is just able to make ends meet, 
will suffer from an increase of mu- 
nicipal taxes. So wil! those who 
rent the cheapest tenements, and 
those who buy in the cheapest 
stores. Cities may, of course, bor- 
row to meet the emergency, but 
the bcrrowed money must eventu- 
aily b> paid back out of taxes. And 
many cities have borrowed all they 
can, under the law. Unemploy- 
ment relief paid out of municipal 
taxes is a burden on those least 








Join the Socialist Party. It is your agency to|} 
fight your way out of the wretched collapse of 


capitalism to power, security and freedom. 
* * * 





Labor Day has come and gone and President | 
Green of the American Federation of Labor is on | 
record against the dole. Some ten million workers 
will now step forward and receive their dole in the 


breadlines. 


7 * 


There is one form of the dole that Hoover ncart- 
ily favors. He would feel very distressed if mil- 
lions of workers declined to dole their votes out 
to him next year. 


* 


* 
Of course there is no class struggle in holy 
America, but Brother Capital loves to employ the 
injunction against Brother Labor just to show him 
his place in the family. 


* . 


* * 


Nothing is more disgusting than the crowing 
about liberty by slaves, as most men are, and the 
flippant mistaking for freedom of some paper pre- 
amble, like a declaration of independence, or the 
statutory right to vote by those who have never 


dared to think or act.—Emerson. 
. * > 





and to increase the volume of work turned out. 
De mechanical robot has entered the office and 
A \ 

\ 


} 


* 





The last line of capitalism will be a Socialist 
rope to strangle it to death. 


ERSISTENT requests have 
P reached the Rand School and 
Rand Book Store for a simple} 
pamphlet which would state the 
case for Socialism in terms which 
could easily be grasped by the} 
“man of the street.” These re- 
quests have come from Florida, 
California, Pennsylvania, Massa- | 
chusetts and even from Vancouver, 
B. .C. 

To meet the demand, the Rand 
School requested David P. Beren- 
berg, a Socialist of long standing 
an instructor of the Rand School | 
and formerly in charge of its cor 
respondence department, to draft 
such a statement, giving all of the | 
Marxian principles couched in eas- | 
ily understood terms. It is the ideal 
“soap-box” speech in print—or at, 
least it is what a person hearing 
a Socialist speech for the first 
time perhaps should carry away 
with him. 

This pamphlet will point the way 


¢ \ 


\ 


A New Pamphlet On Socialism 


to most of the problems that So- | 


Who Pays For Relief? 


President Hoover’s “Dole” System Transfers Burden to 
Those Least Able to Contribute 





able to pay rather than on those 

most able, even if enough can be 

raised in this way to meet the need. 
Heavy Incomes Escape 

Another defect of this policy is 
that the unemployment may not 
exist in the same city with the 
wealth derived from the industry 
in which the unemployment occurs. 
Detroit, for instance, which has 
had a. extremely heavy unemploy- 
ment burden, dogs not include 
within its city limits many of the 
a'itomobile factories in which the 
unemployment has arisen, It can- 
not tax them. Moreover, the as- 
sessed value of the factories which 
it does include bears little relation- 
ship to the incomes which are de- 
rived from them. These factories 
are taxed as so much real estate, 
not as a source of income. And 
the income may go to the people 
in New York or Chicago. 

Even supposing the burden of 
relief were localized by entire 
states, still it would not be equit- 
ably adjusted. Most great indus- 
tries carry on their operations in 
many places throughout the coun- 
try. Their profits come from sales 
to everybody. Their owners, or 
the headcuarters of their corpora- 
| tions, may be, and often are, in 
lother states than those in which 
tneir plants are located. Taxes 
| raised in the localities of those 
plants are burdens on the local 
population, not on those who are 
resporsible for the industries and 
profit from them—those who, con- 
sequently, should bear the princi- 
pal burden of relief for unemploy- 
ment. 

How true this is may be seen 
from a few figures. The money 
raised by the Federal government 
from income taxes levied on cor- 
porations and individuals totalled, 
i: the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, $1,860,201,641. Of this almost 
one-third, or $614,977,000 came 
from New York. This means that 
individuals or corporations paying 
one-third of the income taxes ‘were 
“domiciled” in New York, but it 
does not mean that the plants or 
other activities from which these 
incomes were derived are in New 
York. Nor does it mean that one- 
third of the unemployed of the 
nation are in New York. On the 
contrary, according to the Census 
of April, 1930, not quite 13 per 
cent of the unemployed total were 
found in that state. New York 
has nearly three times as large re- 
sources out of which to meet her 
unemployment needs as the nation 
at large has. 

Michigan, on the contrary, had 
six per cent of the unemployed 
and paid only one-half of one per 
cent of the total income taxes. 
Simila~ inequalities are found all 
along the line. 

The Charity Drive 

The British “dole” is assessed 
nationally against income taxes, 
levied according to ability to pay. 
The American “dole” is assessed 
against local populations, without 
re:ation to ability to pay. 

And how about that part of re- 
iief which does not come from 
public funds? In Great Britain, 











cialism raises and act as an intro- 


duction to economic and social 
thinking. 
In printing this pamphlet the 


Rand School Book Store was 
prompted by one motive only— 
service to the movement. It is 
therefore offering the pamphlets 
to Socialist branches, locals, trade 
unions and other radical organiza- 
tions at cost price, three cents a 
copy if ordered in lots of 100—$3 


|a 100. The pamphlets are to be sold 


at five cents a piece, making them 
readily accessible to all. They are 
excellent material for street cor- 
ner and open air meetings. 

Send us your order accompanied 
by check at once to indicate your 
sincere desire to promote the de- 
velopment of a real press for the 
movement. This pamphlet is the 


|first of a series to be issued by 


the Rand School Press, 7 East 15th 
street. 


this is principally derived from 
regular contributions to the insur- 
ance fund, made under the law by 
employers and employes according 
to the members employed in the 
several plants and industries, In- 
stead of making such regular pay- 
ments, we depend on charitable 
contributions, raised by spasmodic 
and expensive “drives,” and taken 
not only from the surplus of the 
rich but from virtual assessment 
agaimst those emplo:es who still 
have jobs. The proportion of our 
charity funds contributed by those 
of small income is not definitely 
known, but is undoubtedly large. 
Moreover, these local funds are not 
pooled nationally. New Yorkers, 
for instance, will have to contrib- 
ute much less per capita than the 
rest of the country in order to fur- 
nish the same measure of relief. 
If federal funds were ustd for 
relief, fedenal income taxpayers 
would have to pay their proper 
share, The money would be raised 
where it exists in greatest quanti- 
ty, and would be spent where it is 
most needed. Those responsible 
for’ unemployment would have to 
carry the burden. By preventing 
the application of this policy and 
insisting on “local responsibility,” 
Mr. Heover, Mr. Gifford and the 
rest are transferring the burden of 
relief as far as possible from the 
rich to the poor. And they are 
probably also restricting the total 
aniount of money available. In or- 
dev to protect the big incomes, they 
are running a large risk of allow- 
ing many unemployed to starve. 
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By Paul 


a day. This amazing condition 


New York’s traction lines. 

The subway guards who martial 
the sweating mobs under Times 
Square and Grand Central every 
day in the terrific heat and suffo- 
cation of the world’s worst pas- 
senger traffic, work seven days a 
week and ten hours a day. Outside 
on the sidewalks three-quarters of 
& million men are walking the 
streets looking for work. 

Low Pay Forces Sunday Work 

The subway moles and surface 
slaves who are the victims of 
these working conditions dare not 
take their normal holiday because 
they are paid by the hour and their 
weekly income is so low that often 
they cannot support their families 
without Sunday labor. Even the 
members of the New York Legis- 
lature may see the glaring in- 
consistency of these conditions in 
a time of unemployment. Both Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and the members 
of the Legislature were asked by 
the City Affairs Committee last 
week to take notice of the slavery 
of New York transit workers, and 


labor laws so as to give subway, 
bus, and street car workers one day 
of rest in seven. Already factory 
and store employees are guaran- 
teed this right. 
The wages of the subway moles 
are conspicuously low. I. R. T. 
ticket agents get 49 cents an hour, 
guards receive 57 cents, and con- 
ductors 62 cents. 
The most pathetic of the seven 
day workers of New York are 
these subway moles who burrow 
in the earth underneath New York 
City. Recently a study of the life 
uf these men and of other transit 
employees has been made for the 
City Affairs Committee by George 
P. Bischof. Mr. Bischof shows that 
tnousands of employees of the B. 
M. T., the Interborough, the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, and the 
independent bus lines work ten 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
There is no regular day off for 
many workers on the B. M. T. or 
I. R. T. systems, The workers on 
these lines receive a weekly allow- 
ance of one day at their own ex- 
pense if they ask for it. They are 
not compelled to work seven days 
a week, but the system of pay by 
the hour and the low wages en- 
courage the workers to work seven 
days in order to keep their fami- 
lies alive. 

Ten Hour Days Usual 
In the Interborough system last 
year (the year ending June 30th, 
1930,) statistics submitted to the 
Transit Commission show that af- 
ter the six standard holidays of 
the year are accounted for, the 
average Interborough wage earner 
has only twenty-seven days of rest 





instead of the seventy-eight days 


wine liberal leaders are preaching for the five day week, 
New Ygrk City has thousands of workers employed seven 
days a week, many of them working underground for ten hours 


ways, street cars, and buses for many years because of the tre- 
mendous political power of the financial masters who controf 


to amend Article 5 of New York's’ 





58 


Blanshard 








has continued on New York sub- 













which he would receive if he were 
released from duty on Saturday af- 
ternoons and Sundays. ‘These fig- 
ures mean that the average Inter- 
borough wage worker has the 
equivalent of only half his Sun- 
days free during the year. 

On the New York Railways Cor- 
poration system and the Fifth Ave- 
nue bus system, the seven day 
week is even more pronounced. The 
standard practice of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company is to work its 
Grivers and conductors ten hours 
a day and seven.days a week while 
on the New York Railways Cor- 
poration the seven day week and 
; the ten hour day exist for con- 
ductors, motormen, starters, in- 
spectors, and even building and 
maintenance employees. 

On the I. R. T. the workers who 
are permitted to work ten hours 
a day and more than six days @ 
week include starters, depot mas- 
ters, gatemen, platform men, cash 
collectors, and watchmen. On the 
B. M. T. subway the workers who 
may be employed ten hours a day, 
and many of whom work approx- 
imately seven day a week, include 
brakemen, conductors, dispatche 
ers, car drillers, inspectors, lamp 
men, motormen, porters, platform 
men, gatemen, switchmen, train é 
clerks, watchmen, and yard men. 

To force these thousands of 
workers who are now employed 
seven days a week to cut their 
schedule to six days would be for 
many of them a tragedy unless 
wage increases were granted to 
them sufficient to cover the lost 
day. Surely the great transit com- 
panies of New York can afford to 
give an increase sufficient to cover 
this loss of pay. They have no 
moral right to employ human be- 
ings unless they can pay them 
standard weekly wages for six days 
of work each week. 













































































New Legislature Urged 
The responsibility of the state 
for the continuation of the seven 
day week of subway, bus, and 
street car workers is particularly 
great because these industries are 
public utilities existing with the 
consent and cooperation of the 
state and municipal governments. 
An amendment to Article 5 of the 
libor laws of New York State to 
guarantee the weekly day of rest 
to these transit workers would be 
relatively simple and has ample 








legal precedent. Steam railroads 
already are limited in their hours 
of labor and the State of Michigan 
has made effective a law giving 
motormen and conductors of street 
cars the_six day week. The New 
York State factory laws limiting 
employees to six days a week have 
been tested and found constitu- 
tional on grounds of public health, 
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DEBS MEMORIAL WINDOW 
The New Leader: 

Respecting the memorial window 
which I proposed some six months 
ago to perpetuate the memory of 
Eugene Debs, please permit me to 
state that after hearing reports from 
various sources on the subject I am 
reluctantly obliged to say that there 
seems no likelihood of pushing it 
through to a successful conclusion for 
the present. 

While it is true that there is wide- 
spread distress and thousands literally 
unable to subscribe a single dime 
(more’s the pity) to this object, yet I 
am convinced (I know) that there 
must be hundreds who could easily 
give the single dollar that was asked 
for and never miss it, in spite of hard 
times. I refrain from comment, but 
would ask you, Mr. Editor, as treasurer 
of the fund, to return to the original 
donors the few donations that were 
sent in. These were sent for a definite 
purpose and as that purpose cannot 
be carried out, it seems to me only 
right that the amounts should be re- 
turned whence they came. 

W. BLENKO. 
w. 


Milton, Va. 





| SOCIALIST POLICIES 





| Editor, The New Leader: 

These past few weeks I have been | 
doing a great deal of thinking anent/ 
the many problems of interest to So-| 
cialists. In these days when one can} 
almost reach out and touch the car-| 
cass of capitalism in an active process | 
of decay, it behooves Socialists to} 
show a more noteworthy spirit of real- | 
ism, in view of their familiarity with} 
the rise, development and consequent |} 
fall of this historical development in| 
human society. | 

In these days of the twilight of| 
| capitalism, one would except that So-| 





| cialist publications and leaders would} 

show the way to clarity to the vast! 
| hordes of organized and unorganized | 
workers. Instead of which, it seems 
to me, that Socialist leaders and pub-| 
lications, like their non-Socialist} 
counterparts, are drifting with the! 
current, hazarding the same guesses | 
and predictions like their capitalist} 
friendly enemies, seeming to be held} 
in the grip of titanic forces, not know- | 
ing any more than others, the direc- 
tion or purposes of these forces. 

To be specific, take the present 
English situation. Here we see an ad- 
ministration, calling itself Labor and 
Socialist, trying to apply all of the 
palliatives and nostrums of a defunct} 
capitalist statesmanship to truss up 
and keep on its feet a falling capi- 
talism. We have the sorry spectacle 
of a MacDonald and a Snowden try-/ 
ing. a la Hoover or a Bruening, to 
bolster up @ sick budget at the ex- 
pense of the workers’ pitiful dole or 
unemployment insurance and other 
capitalist expedients. Could a Baldwin 
or a Lloyd George manifest more con- | 
cern to save a decaying and bewild- 
ered capitalism than MacDonald or 
Snowden? And all this by a Prime 








; 
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the united of millions of 
workers, 

I know we have plenty of problems 
of our own in America. Nevertheless, | 
being an international movement, the! 
success or failure of our comrades in|} 
other lands affect us equally. We have | 
as much right to criticize as we have 
to rejoice whtn our comrades carry | 
the red flag of brotherhoods to new/ 
victories. Why it is that the columns, 
of The New Leader are so conspicuous | 
for their absence of vigorous, live and 
up to the minute criticism of world; 
events? Why are the editorial columns | 
cluttered up with listless, colorless and | 
anemic comment on things that do not} 
get one’s dander up? Why the paucity} 
of comment on the recent Labor and} 
Socialist International? Why the} 
graveyard silence on the colossal stu-| 
pities and betrayal of the MacDonald 
government? Why the silence, edi-| 
torially, on things Russian? If The 
Leader is to serve as the organ of a 
virile, red-blooded, all-embracing So- 
cialist movement, it appears to me 
that The Leader staff will have to go 
through a blood transfusion and get 
back to that state wherein its readers | 
and followers looked to it for leader- | 
ship. | 
I have been in the movement for} 
17 years and have read The Leader | 
since its inception, so these wails are 
not from a recent convert. I have 
talked these matters over with many | 
comrades and they all feel the same | 
as I do. They too feel that the initia-| 
tive is being taken out of the hands| 
of the party and going elsewhere. We 
have a _ history and a_ tradition 
grounded in blood and suffering, in 
sacrifice and toil, and we should not 
surrender them without a fight. 


The comrades expect The Leader to 


efforts 


| show the way, striking out left and 


right at wrong and betrayal, whether 
it be here or abroad. We expect clear, 
concise and Marxian interpretation of 
world-shaking events. We want no 
dilly-dallying, no hesitation, no beg- 
ging the question, no alibing, whether 
it be for a MacDonald, a Snowden or 
any one else. 

Have we the courage of the days 
during and prior to the war? Are we 
going to allow our party to be pushed 
in the rear, to take a back seat, while 
other forces come to the front as 
leaders of a new proletarian move- 
ment? 

The time has come for an orienta- 
tion of our methods, our ways, our 
thoughts and our approaches and con- 


tacts with the workers of America 
Can and Will The Leader show the 
way? 


JOSEPH N. COHEN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. | 
Comrade Cohen is one of our best 
party workers and we are at loss to 
understand some sections of his letter 
As for foreign news and articles. The 
New Leader, beginning about 18 
months ago, obtained the services of 
a number of Socialists abroad who 
have kept our readers informed of the 
problems and struggles facing the) 
working class abroad. In relation to} 


Minister who was put where he is by England, the articles by Fred Hender- 


|my own. I never was a Republican 
| though most of my friends were, and 


| trader and 


| quantity. 









































son have not only been illuminating 
but for months he analyzed trends 
in the Labor government which fore- 
casted what has happened. Then to 
assert that we have maintained a 
“graveyard silence” regarding the 
“stupidities and betrayal of the Mac- 
Donald government” is amazing. In the 
first issue following the MacDonald- 
Snowden incident we made it the fea- 
ture in news story, editorial and com- 
ment by others. As for the general 
character of The New Leader, in the 
past two months its sales have more 
than quadrupled in a number of cities, 
party branches are handling it more 
than in any other year, and our ex- 
changes are reprinting more of our , 
propaganda material than at any time 

in its history. As for Russia, we have 

run articles from time to time pre- 
senting many views and the candid F 
reader will agree that there is a chaos 

of ideas regarding it. However, we 

agree that a militant working class 

policy is essential and many letters we 

receive indicate that The New Leader 

is more and more satisfactory on this 
score.—Editor, 


RENT, INTEREST, PROFITS 
Editor, The New Leader: 

D. L. McLeod’s letter interested me 
because his experience is similar to 


was not a Democrat though a free- 
in favor of civil service 
reform. I learned something of greene im 
backism and still think that a cure hs 
rency based on the wealth of the na- F 
tion is sounder than one based on @& 
metal which may be found in this or 
any other country in greater or lesser 
I saw General Coxey start 
on his march on Washington and was 
a Populist until I found myself in the 
lly of the tiger—or was it the jack- 
ass?—and, like a modern Jonah, 
emerged, and entered the Socialist ‘ 
party after Mussolini De Leon had 
ceased from troubling and the S. T. ‘ 
and L. A. was at rest. And then came 
Gompers and Green and Woll and ‘4 
rewarding our enemies and punishing 
our friends. I also learned something 
of Henry George and his philosophy, 
in which I thought there was some 
meat. 

As I understand the aims of the 
Socialist Party, they are, eventually 
to abolish Rent, interest and Profit, 
either of which, t intact, would ; 
ruin the effects of the abolition of the 
other two. If all these are abolished, 
what do we care what the landlords 
and bankers and masters of industry 
and commerce do? 

To this end we must stick to, and 
build up the Socia Party and work 
vard the completion of the program, 
ignoring any diffe ces that may 
arise among its m rs along the 
although friendly comment and 
i ld help us find passes 
to ford rivers 
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